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Natural  Gas--- 


The  Ideal  Servant 


INDEED    fortunate    is    the    com- 
munity where  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  Natural  Gas — the  Modern 
Fuel — is   available   for  home  and 
factory. 

Not  only  does  this  24-hour-a-day 
servant  lighten  the  burden  of  daily 
household  duties — cooking,  water- 
heating  and  house-heating — but  it 


serves  to  attract  new  residents  and 
new  enterprises  to  the  favored  sec- 
tion. 

The  growth  and  prosperity  of 
this  area  is  of  vital  concern  to  us, 
and  we  are  constantly  planning 
and  working  to  keep  a  pace  ahead 
of  every  fuel  demand. 


United  Gas  Public  Service  Company 

A  Unit  of  the  United  Gas  System 


GREAT  SOUTHERN  LUMBER  COMPANY 
BOGALUSA  PAPER  COMPANY 


BOGALUSA 


LOUISIANA 


Mirandona   Bros. 

311-13   S.   Peters  St. 

Raw  Furs  and  Alligator  Skins 
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Boat  Awnings — Our  Specialty 
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Sportsmen  Ask  Ammunition  Tax 


A  TAX  of  one  cent  on  each  shotgun 
shell,  estimated  to  yield  $7,000,000 
a  year  for  use  in  game  conservation, 
is  to  be  recommended  to  Congress 
shortly  by  organizations  of  sportsmen 
and  hunters  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  information  received  March 
10  in  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

About  half  of  the  net  revenue  would 
be  used  for  conservation  of  wild  fowl 
and  the  remainder  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  States  for  use  of  their 
game  departments. 

W.  C.  Henderson,  associate  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  stated 
orally  that  the  Bureau  is  not  in  posi- 
tion to  take  any  attitude  for  or  against 
such  a  plan.  The  plan,  Mr.  Henderson 
said,  which  is  being  fostered  by  the 
American  Game  Conference,  appears 
to  be  one  on  which  the  conference  has 
decided  after  consideration  of  two  pro- 
posals. 

One  of  the  plans  considered  was  a 
tax  of  $1  on  each  hunter  of  wild  fowl, 
to  be  used  in  wild-fowl  conservation, 
Mr.  Henderson  said.  The  other  is  the 
plan  decided  upon,  for  an  ammunition 
tax  to  be  used  partly  for  wild-fowl 
conservation  and  partly  for  purposes 
of  state  game  departments. 

The  following  information  on  details 
of  the  American  Game  Conference  plan 
was  received  in  the  Bureau: 

Not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  rev- 
enue would  be  used  for  Federal  admin- 
istration, research,  and  enforcement. 
Of  the  remainder,  55  per  cent  would  be 
allotted  to  the  game  departments  of 
the  states,  out  of  which  refunds  would 
be  made  to  those  who  used  the  shells 
in  trap  shooting.  The  remaining  45  per 
cent  would  be  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  increase  of  water- 
fowl. 

The  American  Game  Conference  re- 
ports that  sportsmen  are  united  on  the 
plan,  whereby  they  "would  pay  the  bill 
themselves"  without  aid  and  without 
any    burden    on    other    taxpayers. 

The  organizations  reported  by  the 
Conference  to  be  most  prominently 
identified  with  the  proposal  are  the  As- 
sociation of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conserva- 
tion Commissioners,  the  American 
Game  Association,  the  More  Game 
Birds  in  America  Foundation,  the 
Camp  Fire  Club  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Jzaak  Walton  League. 
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Move  To  Make  Quail  A  Crop 

TWO  newspaper  publishers  were 
leaders  in  the  recent  organization 
of  the  Georgia  Quail  Restoration  Asso- 
ciation, first  statewide  body  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  says  a  bulletin  of  the 
American   Game   Association. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Macon  Telegraph  and 
Evening  News,  is  president  of  the 
grqup.  Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham, 
publisher  of  the  Louisville,  Ky., 
Courier-Journal,  who  owns  a  large 
hunting  preserve  in  Baker  County, 
Georgia,  is  an  honorary  vice-president. 
Among  the  200  charter  members  at 
the  organization  meeting  at  Macon 
were  several  judges  and  a  number  of 
leading  business  and  professional  men 
of  the  state. 


Fish  Retaining  Screen 

To  Be  Placed  In  River 

CONTRACT  has  been  awarded  to  R. 
W.  Brewer  and  W.  L.  Owens,  con- 
tractors, by  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, for  the  construction  and  anchor- 
ing of  a  large  fish  retaining  screen 
which  will  span  the  Saline  Bayou  just 
above  the  concrete  dam  which  is  now 
under  construction,  as  part  of  the 
Northwest  Louisiana  Fish  and  Game 
Preserve,  work  on  which  will  be  started 
soon  as  the  bayou  recedes  within  its 
banks. 

The  screen  is  designed  to  hold  the 
millions  of  fish  within  the  preserve 
lakes  which  have  gone  upstream  over 
the  dam  during  the  winter  high 
waters,  and  which  by  nature,  would 
go  back  with  the  receding  waters. 

Work  on  the  dam  proper,  which  has 
been  suspended  some  time  due  to  flood 
conditions,  will  be  resumed  just  as 
soon  as  water  will  permit,  and  en- 
ginpera,incharge  predict  that  only  a 
short  time^will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  project  when  it  will  be 
turned  over  to  Conservation  agents 
who  will  look  after  the  stocking,  and 
police  the  entire  area  against  dyna- 
miters, and  illegal  using  of  nets,  and 
other  forbidden   paraphernalia. 


Louisiana  Bulletin 

Describes  Fishing 


A  LARGE  store  of  information  con- 
cerning Louisiana's  salt  water  fish, 
methods  of  catching  them  and  ways 
of  cooking  them  is  included  in  a  187- 
page  bulletin  prepared  by  James  Nel- 
son Gowanloch,  chief  biologist  of  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation,  re- 
leased  by   the   department   recently. 

The  bulletin,  which  is  entitled  "Sea 
Fishes  and  Sea  Fishing  in  Louisiana," 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  sketches  of  sport,  food  and 
bizarre   fish. 

"Few  people  in  Louisiana  realize 
that  we  have  better  fishing  here  than 
can  be  found  in  any  part  of  Florida," 
Mr.  Gowanloch  explained.  "We  are 
bringing  out  this  book  in  an  attempt 
to  teach  something  of  the  wide  va- 
riety of  marine  life  we  have  on  our 
coast.  The  fish  described  in  the  bulle- 
tin range  in  size  from  miniature  sea 
animals,  less  than  an  inch  long,  to 
26,000-pound   monsters." 
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Three  Thousand  Trees  Planted  Near  New  Orleans 


FOR  two  days  they  had  been  traveling  south- 
ward. Now  they  swung  westward  along  Mis- 
sissippi's Gulf  coast  and  through  the  swamps 
when  suddenly,  as  they  crossed  Pearl  river  bridge, 
a  vista  of  unexpected  beauty  spread  out  before 
them. 

The  hot,  shadeless  road  gave  way  to  a  ribbon 
of  white  concrete,  streatching  away  into  the  dis- 
tance between  stately  rows  of  beautiful  green 
trees.  Fifty  feet  and  higher,  the  trees  towered 
above  the  road.  In  military  alignment,  they  stood 
sentinel  like  along  both  sides  of  the  road,  their 
green  branches  arching  overhead,  affording  a 
grateful  shade  from  the  hot  glare  of  the  sun. 
Underground,  they  knew  the  roots  were  gripping 
the  soil,  adding  to  the  stability  and  permanence 
of  the  embankment  on  which  the  road  was  built. 

Mile  after  mile  of  the  tree-shaded  road.  Then 
the  Rigolets  and  Chef  bridges.  Stretches  of  open 
water  where  the  blue  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  and 
Lake  Catherine  reached  out  toward  the  ocean. 
Then  a  wider  avenue  of  concrete  with  beautiful 
homes  sitting  back  behind  the  tree-lined  road. 
Then  New  Orleans,  the  South's  most  beautiful 
city. 

PICTURE   TEN   YEARS   HENCE 

That  is  the  picture  which  will  meet  the  eyes 
of  motorists  from  the  North  and  East  when  they 
come  to  New  Orleans  ten  years  hence.  A  long 
expected  dream  that  is  finally  to  be  realized  as 
a  result  of  a  ten  year  planting  program,  which 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  the  American  Legion  of  Louisiana. 

On  February  26,  the  trees  were  planted.  Sturdy, 
little  pine  trees,  three  years  old — 3000  of  them — 
were  planted  along  both  sides  of  the  concrete 
road  between  New  Orleans  and  Chef  Menteur, 
and  along  the  road  across  the  island  between  the 
Chef  and  Rigolets  bridges.  In  ten  years  the  rapid 
growing  pines  will  be  25  feet  high,  and  their 
trunks  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

The  Department  of  Conservation,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  the  State  Highway  Department 
are  cooperating  to  make  the  tree  planting  a  suc- 
cess. Under  the  direction  of  Legionnaires,  400 
high  school  boys  did  the  actual  work  of  planting 
the  trees.  The  program  had  been  carefully 
planned  and  was  carried  out  like  clockwork,  Le- 
gion officials  said. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BOYS  HELPED 

Trucks  of  the  Highway  DeDpartment  brought 
the  trees  to  New  Orleans  from  the  Conservation 
Department  nursery  at  Woodworth,  Louisiana. 
Employees  of  the  Highway  Department,  under  di- 
rection of  W.  Cantrelle,  assisted  maintenance 
superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  district,  dug 
the  holes,  100  feet  apart  along  the  highway  be- 
tween the  Downman  road  and  he  Chef  bridge, 
and  50  feet  apart  along  the  road  between  the 
Chef  and  Rigolets  bridges. 

At  9  A.  M.  buses  furnished  by  the  New  Or- 
leans Public  Service  transported  400  high  school 
boys  to  designated  points  along  the  road.  Amer- 
ican Legion  officials  detailed  the  boys  into 
working  crews,  equipped  them  with  shovels,  axes, 


and  knives,  and  supervised  their  planting  of  the 
trees. 

Robert  S.  Maestri,  commissioner  of  conserva- 
tion; V.  H.  Sonderegger,  state  forester;  Hugh  B. 
Myers,  chief  of  the  research  bureau  of  the  Con- 
servation Department;  Charles  L.  Stiffel,  Roger 
E.  Pelletier,  and  F.  C.  Deck,  of  the  Legion,  com- 
pleted plans  for  the  tree  planting.  The  planting 
here  is  only  part  of  a  state-wide  campaign  which 
the  Department  of  Conservation  has  worked  out 
with  the  American  Legion,  which  has  as  its  goal 
the  planting  of  trees  along  every  mile  of  road  in 
the  state. 

WILL  USE  2,000,000   TREES 

The  Department  estimates  that  10  years  will 
be  required  to  plant  all  the  roads  and  more  than 
2,000,000  trees  will  be  used  before  the  program 
has  been  completed. 

Conservation  Department  offcials  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  Chef  road  before  deciding 
upon  the  kind  of  trees  to  be  planted.  Tests  were 
taken  of  all  types  of  trees  found  growing  wild 
along  the  road  and  it  was  found  that  while  the 
live  oaks  and  cypress  trees  were  slow  growing, 
"runty,"  and  gnarled,  that  nine  pine  trees,  grow- 
ing along  a  ridge  of  the  Chef-Rigolets  island, 
had  developed  rapidly,  and  seemed  to  flourish  in 
the  salt-laden  air  of  the  marshes. 

A  type  of  Cuban  pine,  known  commercially  as 
'"slash  pine,"  was  used  in  planting  the  road.  This 
is  a  tall,  straight  tree  with  wide,  bushy  top  of 
evergreen.  Against  the  background  of  grey,  moss- 
hung  oaks,  the  pines  will  present  a  contrast  of 
striking  beauty,  Conservation  Department  offi- 
cials said. 

Members  of  the  auxiliary  of  the  American  Le- 
gion arranged  to  make  sandwiches  and  coffee  for 
the  400  boys  and  the  Legionnaires.  They  drove 
slowly  along  the  road,  serving  the  working  crews 
from  their  automobiles. 

The  maintenance  crews  of  the  Highway  De- 
partment will  water  the  trees  planted,  cut  the 
grass  about  them,  and  care  for  them  until  they 
have  reached  maturity.  Should  any  of  the  trees 
planted  this  year  die,  they  will  be  replanted  next 
fall,  Conservation  Department  officials  said. 
Later,  the  intervals  between  the  tall  trees  will 
be  planted  with  red  cedars  which  are  shorter, 
and  have  a  bushier  growth.  In  other  parts  of  the 
State  where  soil  and  climate  are  suitable,  the 
roads  are  being  planted  with  magnolia,  oak,  cy- 
press and  other  types  of  trees. 

The  idea  of  planting  the  roads  of  Louisiana 
with  trees  and  making  Louisiana  the  beauty  spot 
of  America,  was  first  advocated  many  years  ago 
by  James  M.  Thomson,  publisher  of  the  Item- 
Tribune.  At  one  time  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Legislature  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  plant  and  maintain  shade  trees  along  all  high- 
ways, but  it  was  not  until  the  present  program 
was  worked  out  between  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Conservation  and  Highway  Departments, 
that  any  progress  was  made  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  long  dreamed  of  goal. 

An  initial  donation  of  500,000  seedling  trees 
was  made  by  the  Conservation  Department  to  the 
American  Legion,  and  1,500,000  additional  trees 
will  be  made  available  as  they  are  needed. 
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Creation  of  Forests  And  Parks 

in  South  From  Farms  Advised 


Carl  Williams,  of  Federal  Farm  Board,  Says  Section  Must  Deal 
Promptly  With  Its  Surplus  Land  Problem 


A  program  to  reduce  agricultural  acreage  in 
the  South  by  converting  some  of  it  into 
■  forest  lands  and  through  the  public  acquisi- 
tion of  other  areas,  was  advocated  recently  by 
Carl  Williams,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  in  an  address  to  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  at  New  Orleans.  An  authorized  sum- 
mary of  his  address,  as  issued  by  the  Farm  Board, 
follows  in  full  text: 

A  program  of  prompt  action  in  dealing  with 
the  acute  problem  of  the  South  was  suggested 
recently  by  Carl  Williams,  member,  Federal  Farm 
Board,  in  addressing  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

Essential  elements  of  the  program  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  Williams  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  of  Federal  and  State 
land  planning  commissions  with  scope  and  power 
to  act  without  further  delay. 

2.  Revision  of  tax  systems  so  as  to  encourage 
desirable  private  ownership  of  lands  suitable  to 
production  of  timber. 

3.  Begin  at  once  the  classification  of  lands  in 
distressed  areas. 

4.  Public  acquisition,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, of  idle,  cut-over  and  marginal  lands  to 
prevent  undesirable  agricultural  expansion. 

5.  Provide  further  development  of  research 
and  educational  projects  relating  to  the  problems 
of  land  utilization. 

The  Farm  Board,  Mr.  Williams  said,  has  given 
much  study  to  the  land  problem  of  the  South,  and 
is  thoroughly  convinced  that  a  program  along  the 
lines  described  should  be  developed  and  carried 
forward  jointly  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies. All  agencies  concerned  should  unite  in 
carrying  out  this  program  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  the  greatest  social  and  economic  benefits  to 
the  South  as  well  as  to  other  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion, he  said. 


The  land  problem  of  the  South,  Mr.  Williams 
said,  is  not  one  of  theory,  but  is  one  of  fact,  and 
one  that  demands  immediate  attention.  The  ques- 
tion of  what  is  going  to  be  done  about  it  is  one 
that  will  have  to  be  answered  by  the  South  itself. 
Readjustments  must  be  made  and  Mr.  Williams 
said  studies  of  the  problem  indicate  that  in  the 
case  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  land,  particu- 
larly in  the  Southeast,  the  more  profitable  course 
would  be  to  return  it  to  forest  uses. 

Contraction,  rather  than  expansion,  of  farm 
acreage  in  the  South  seems  desirable,  according 
to  Mr.  Williams.  Generally  speaking,  he  said, 
there  is  no  indication  that  further  expansion  will 
be  needed  in  the  South  to  take  care  of  the  future 
food  needs  of  the  country.  In  the  matter  of  cotton 
there  should  be  less  acreage  rather  than  more.  If 
more  cotton  can  be  marketed  profitably,  the  in- 
creased production  should  come  through  improved 
methods,  rather  than  greater  acreage. 

Mr.  Williams  called  attention  to  the  movement 
westward  of  the  center  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  which 
has  been  due  to  the  economic  advantages  there  as 
compared  to  those  of  the  old  Cotton  Belt.  He  said, 
that  this  was  ony  a  natural  development  and  one 
that  the  Southeast  would  have  to  adjust  itself  to. 
Much  of  the  land  in  the  old  Cotton  Belt  formerly 
grew  trees,  and  will  do  so  again,  Mr.  Williams 
said,  if  given  the  opportunity.  He  urged  that 
reforestation  be  undertaken  without  further  delay 
as  a  means  of  getting  worn  out  and  unprofitable 
crop  lands  on  a  profitable  basis  once  more. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  problem  before  us.  Mr. 
Williams  said,  that  the  public  interest  would  be 
best  served  by  eliminating  from  cotton  production 
much  of  the  low  yielding  cotton  land  of  the 
Southeast  in  areas  not  generally  adapted  to  the 
use  of  modern  machinery.  Individuals  acting  on 
their  own  initiative  and  responsibility  may  not 
be  expected  to  make  the  necessary  shifts  promptly 
and  without  a  considerable  amount  of  economic 
waste. 
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Mayor  and  Governor  Plant  "Official  Tree" 


M 


— Photo  By   Tribune  Staff  Photographer. 

Mayor  Walmsley  and  Governor  King  shoveled  earth  at  the  planting  of  a 
live  oak  tree  in  memory  of  George  Washington  directly  in  front  of  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  in  Beauregard  Square  during  ceremonies  in  which  state  and  city 
officials,  business  leaders,  and  members  of  New  Orleans  Post  No.  114  of  the 
American  Legion,  participated.  Betty  Hartman  and  Robert  Dicks,  dressed  in 
miniature  costumes  of  Washington's  day,  seen  in  the  center,  unveiled  the  tablet 
placed  near  the  tree. 
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Orleans  Honors  Memory  of  Washington 

On  200th  Anniversary  of  His  Birth 


THE  Spirit  of  '76  prevailed  in  New  Orleans  as 
the  city  halted  all  other  activities  to  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  nation's  First  President,  George  Washington. 

American  flags  fluttered  proudly  in  the  breeze 
throughout  the  city,  their  bright  colors  flashing, 
clubs  and  organizations  held  celebrations  in  honor 
of  the  Father  of  His  Country,  groups  who  sought 
to  revere  him  planted  trees  in  his  memory,  child- 
ren marched  to  the  stirring  strains  of  patriotic 
songs,  speakers  all  over  the  city  voiced  praise  of 
his  gallantry  and  heroism  and  sacrifice. 

Various  public,  private  and  parochial  schools 
closed  to  let  their  pupils  participate  in  the  cele- 
brations, courts,  banks,  the  post  office  and  other 
institutions  closed  for  the  entire  day. 

The  celebration  began  at  10  a.  m.  when  a  big 
American  flag  was  unfurled  on  top  of  the  City 
Hall,  to  the  bugle  strains  of  "To  the  Colors,"  and 
the  crash  of  21  guns,  the  Presidential  salute. 

Mayor  Walmsley  and  Governor  King,  repre- 
senting state  and  city  officials,  officers  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  business  leaders  attended 
tree  planting  ceremonies  sponsored  by  Post  No. 
114,  American  Legion  in  Beauregard  Square  in 
front  of  the  Municipal  Auditorium.  Talks,  musi- 
cal numbers  by  the  chorus  and  the  audience,  and 
a  Presidential  salute  of  21  guns  were  included  in 
an  hour's  program. 

Washington  made  three  great  decisions  which 
have  profoundly  influenced  the  destiny  of  the 
country,  Brigadier-General  Allison  Owen,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Commerce,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  New  Orleans  Parking  Commis- 
sion, declared,  in  presenting  the  tree  to  Mayor 
Walmsley. 

"He  made  the  first  when  he  decided  to  become 
commander  of  the  Revolutionists'  Army,"  he  said. 
"His  second  decision  was  in  demanding  that  a  re- 
public, and  not  a  monarchy  be  formed  after  the 
war.  That  was  a  brave  thing.  Republics  had  been 
a  failure  up  to  that  time,  and  the  only  stable  gov- 
ernment of  the  day  was  a  monarchy.  Washington 
might  have  been  a  king,  but  he  refused.  His  third 
decision  was  to  decline  a  third  term,  a  precedent 
that  has  been  followed  up  to  this  day." 

Washington  was  described  as  "the  ideal  Amer- 
ican," by  Governor  King  in  the  first  address  of 
the  afternoon.  "He  loved  trees,  and  we  have  wisely 


made  these  an  integral  part  of  our  services  hon- 
oring him  during  the  bicentennial,"  he  said. 

Betty  Hartman,  president  of  the  Junior  Aux- 
iliary of  New  Orleans  Post  No.  114,  American 
Legion,  and  Robert  N.  Dicks,  dressed  in  the 
clothes  of  Washington's  Day,  unveiled  the  tablet 
placed  near  the  tree.  Songs  were  presented  by 
members  of  the  Choral  Club  of  the  unit,  also  in 
costume.  Other  groups  taking  part  were  the 
Jesuit  High  School  band,  and  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Carbajal,  S.  J.,  delivered  the  invo- 
cation, and  Rev.  R.  S.  Coupland,  the  benediction. 
George  M.  Miller,  R.  A.  Philibert,  and  T.  S.  Blood- 
worth  were  members  of  the  memorial  committee, 
and  Roger  E.  Pelletier,  commander  of  the  post, 
directed  the  program.  Rear-Admiral  H.  H. 
Christy,  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Ramos,  president  of  the 
auxiliary,  and  other  officials  took  part. 

George  Washington  was  painted  as  a  "dandy" 
in  the  social  world  of  Virginia,  in  an  address  at 
the  bicentennial  luncheon  given  at  the  Orleans 
club  by  six  patriotic  bodies.  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Anaya, 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Colonials,  describing 
the  social  life  of  the  first  president,  said  that 
Washington,  who  is  often  pictured  as  stern  and 
reserved,  is  known  to  have  danced  for  three 
straight  hours  with  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Green,  wife 
of  one  of  his  officers. 

On  the  other  hand,  Washington  was  so  shy 
when  he  first  appeared  in  the  Virginia  Assembly, 
at  the  age  of  26,  that  he  blushed  and  stammered 
so  that  the  presiding  officer  told  him  to  sit  down, 
that  his  "modesty  exceeded  his  valor,"  according 
to  Mrs.  W.  A.  Robinson,  regent  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Others  who  gave  sidelights  on  the  personality 
of  Washington  before  the  180  guests  at  the  lunch- 
eon were  Mrs.  Marion  Hoey  Stem,  Spirit  of  '76 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  who  presided;  Mrs.  Henry 
Dickson,  president  Colonial  Dames  of  Louisiana; 
Mrs.  C.  B.  K.  Weed,  regent,  Spirit  '76  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.;  Mrs.  G.  G.  de  Coligny,  state  president, 
United  States  Daughters  of  1812;  and  Mrs.  How- 
ard H.  Bull,  president  of  the  Chalmette  Chapter, 
U.  S.  D.,  1812. 

More  than  300  persons  attended  the  bicenten- 
nial luncheon  in  the  Venetian  room  of  the  Roose- 
velt Hotel,  at  which  Mayor  Walmsley  delivered 
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the  principal  address.  Among  the  honored  guests 
at  the  luncheon  were  George  Thornton  Washing- 
ton, collateral  descendant  of  George  Washington. 
After  the  invocation  by  Dean  William  H.  Nes, 
the  luncheon  was  taken  over  by  Charles  C.  Zata- 
rain,  chairman  of  the  Commanders  Council  of  the 
American  Legion,  who  introduced  the  speakers 
and  guests.  Archbishop  Shaw,  who  also  delivered 
the  benediction,  made  a  short  talk  eulogizing 
Washington  and  praising  the  men  who  saw  fit  to 
honor  his  memory.  Governor  King  also  made  a 
brief  address. 

Those  at  the  speaker's  table  were  Mayor 
Walmsley,  Archbishop  Shaw,  Charles  F.  Buck, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Zatarain,  Governor  King,  General  Owen, 
Commissioners  Gomila  and  Earhart,  Dean  Nes, 
and  Admiral  Christy. 

Other  guests  included  Mr.  Washington,  Ad- 
jutant General  Fleming,  E.  A.  Parsons,  F.  W. 
Matthews,  J.  K.  Byrne,  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club ;  Henry  Grof f man,  Lions  Club ;  Paul  H.  Ma- 
loney,  Young  Men's  Business  Club ;  D.  D.  Moore, 
members  council  of  the  Association  of  Commerce ; 
James  I.  Smith,  Advertising  Club ;  George  E.  But- 
ler, Rotary  Club,  and  E.  Davis  McCutchon,  New 
Orleans  Memorial  Day  Association. 

Dr.  William  T.  Penfound,  professor  of  botany, 
at  Tulane  University,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  ceremonies  in  connection  with  planting  of  12 
flowering  crabtrees  along  the  lagoon,  near  the 
entrance  of  Audubon  Park  in  the  afternoon.  The 
program  was  held  under  direction  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Garden  Society. 

"Washington  grafted  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
and  he  was  very  much  interested  in  gardening 
and  forestry  work,  as  it  was  known  then,"  he 
said.  "He  grafted  even  the  cherry  tree,  this  pre- 
sumably in  penance  for  the  sins  of  his  youth." 

Superintendent  Neelis  accepted  the  trees  in 
behalf  of  the  park.  Officials  and  members  of  the 
society  attended  the  program. 

Representatives  from  the  various  playgrounds 
of  New  Orleans  held  their  Washington  bicenten- 
nial celebration  at  the  Washington  playground, 
Frenchmen  and  Royal  Streets.  L.  diBenedetto, 
manager  of  the  Playgrounds  Commission,  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies.  A.  R.  Christovich,  As- 
sistant City  Attorney,  gave  a  short  talk  on  the 
life  of  Washington. 

Preceding  the  speaking,  the  children  of  the  P. 
A.  Capdau  school  held  a  pageant  of  miniature 
floats,  depicting  several  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Washington.  Fred  Wood's  Boys'  and  Girls'  band 
led  the  parade. 

Recitations  were  given  by  Henry  Readeau,  Jr., 
of  St.  Roch  playground,  "The  Cherry  Tree" ;  Shir- 


ley Selles,  Bunny  Friend  playground,  "The  Young 
Surveyor";  Vera  Wild,  Beauregard,  "The  Brave 
Soldier";  Alpha  Orth,  Bunny  Friend,  "Betsy 
Ross,"  and  Gloria  Coniglio,  Beauregard. 

George  Washington  was  lauded  by  John  E. 
Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Republic  State  Central 
Committee,  at  the  Washington  Bicentennial  lunch- 
eon of  the  Women's  Republican  Club  of  Louisi- 
ana, at  the  Jung  Hotel. 

"George  Washington  was  not  a  politician,  but 
a  human  being  striving  to  do  the  right  thing  for 
his  country,"  said  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Carleton,  new  Republican  State 
Central  Committeewoman,  from  the  17th  Ward, 
was  presented  with  a  silver  ash  tray.  Miss  Graccio 
Leggo  Houlder,  of  Australia,  spoke  on  President 
Hoover's  life  while  he  was  a  mining  engineer  in 
Australia.  Mrs.  Carlton,  Mrs.  John  W.  Anderson, 
Miss  Sylvia  Metcalf,  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Guill  also 
spoke. 

After  the  luncheon  members  of  the  Republican 
Women's  Club  of  Louisiana  gathered  near  the 
birdhouse  in  Audubon  Park  and  planted  a  tree  in 
honor  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Carlton  delivered  a 
short  address  and  placed  the  first  spadeful  of 
earth  around  the  tree.  Each  member  then  stepped 
up  in  turn  and  placed  a  shovelful  of  earth,  re- 
citing an  incident  from  the  life  of  the  First  Pres- 
ident. 

Following  the  dedication  of  the  tree  by  the 
Republican  Women's  Club,  the  Loyalty  chapter 
of  the  Eastern  Star  planted  an  elm  tree.  Mrs. 
Emelia  Hellmers,  president  of  the  Eastern  Star 
organization,  dedicated  the  tree,  assisted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  the  Republican 
Women's  Club. 

More  than  500  women  paid  tribute  to  George 
Washington  at  a  tea  given  at  the  clubhouse  of 
the  New  Orleans  Federation  of  Clubs,  by  the 
Federation,  with  its  45  affiliated  clubs  and  the 
Parents'  Co-operative  Club,  which  represents  the 
school  clubs  of  the  city. 

Dressed  in  colonial  costumes,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Clay- 
ton, president  of  the  Federation,  and  Mrs.  John 
E.  Rogan,  president  of  the  President's  Club,  re- 
ceived the  guests.  Also  in  the  receiving  line  were 
members  of  the  executive  board  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Federation  and  officers  of  the  President's 
Club,  including  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Friend,  represent- 
ing the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs; 
Mrs.  Edward  Pilsbury,  president  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Mrs.  Jesse  P. 
Wilkinson,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Statg 
Federation ;  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Benedict,  president  of; 
the  First  and  Second  Districts'  organization  of 
the  State  Federation.        (Continued  on  Page  37)} 
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LOUISIANA  contains  a  total  of 
29,000,000   acres.     Of  this  By  V"  H" 

-^  total  the  original  forested  state 

area  constituted  25,000,000  acres.  A  total  for- 
ested area  of  19,200,000  acres  exists  today.  The 
early  pioneers  and  the  agricultural  industry 
cleared  and  used  for  their  own  purposes  an  aver- 
age of  5,500,000  acres.  Due  to  the  vast  amount 
of  timber  on  hand,  and  due  to  the  rapidity  of 
tree  growth  in  our  State,  little  consideration  was 
given  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  forests  and  their 
products.  It  was  inconceivable  in  the  early  days 
to  state  or  to  even  think  that  the  vast  forest  re- 
sources of  Louisiana  would  ever  be  exhausted. 

However,  in  1904,  the  leading  conservationists 
of  the  State  and  the  legislators  enacted  the  first 
forestry  law,  and  recognition  was  given  to  the 
fact  that  Louisiana's  forest  products  were  slowly 
reaching  an  end.  Expert  foresters  from  other 
states  suggested  that  if  Louisiana  would  es- 
tablish forestry  laws  for  the  development  of 
these  timbered  areas  that  there  would  be  no 
question  of  a  perpetual  crop  of  timber  in  our 
State.  The  forestry  laws  were  passed,  but,  un- 
fortunately, no  appropriation  was  made,  and 
nothing  was  done  towards  forestry  conservation 
for  several  years.  In  the  year  1918,  the  legis- 
lature appropriated  $12,000  per  year.  A  forester 
was  employed,  but  due  to  the  limited  funds,  his 
work  was  entirely  a  program  of  investigation, 
analyzing  the  needs  of  Louisiana's  timbered  areas 
and  determining  what  plans  would  be  necessary 
to  establish  a  new  timber  crop.  In  addition,  the 
legislature  passed  a  law  known  as  the  severance 
tax  law.  The  purpose  of  this  law  was  to  charge 
the  holders  of  all  timber  a  severance  tax  when 
the  timber  was  cut,  and  this  tax  was  to  be  used 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  forests.  Unfortu- 
nately, only  a  small  portion  of  this  tax  was  given 
to  the  Forestry  Division.  In  1920  the  legislature 
made  an  appropriation  of  $60,000.00.  This  was 
really  the  beginning  of  the  forestry  development 
of  Louisiana.  An  organization  was  installed  with 
rangers  and  wardens  in  the  parishes,  whose  duties 
consisted  in  educating  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
reforestation  depends  upon  fire  prevention  first 
and  foremost. 

After  an  intensive  educational  campaign  of 
four  years,  the  Division  of  Forestry  changed  its 
procedure  and  built  up  a  cooperative  plan  of  forest 
protection.  Wherever  the  landowners  were  inter- 
ested and  believed  in  reforestation  and  were 
willing  to  pay  their  share,  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
with  Federal  funds,  aided  these  landowners.  The 
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landowners  contributed  two 
cents  per  acre  and  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment two  cents  per  acre,  or  a  total  of  four 
cents  per  acre  per  year  which  was  spent  in  pro- 
tecting the  forests  against  fires. 

Naturally  the  question  of  funds  arose.  Louisi- 
ana's forestry  program  does  not  receive  any 
funds  from  direct  taxation.  The  State  of  Lou- 
isiana appropriates  $80,000.00  annually,  this 
money  being  obtained  from  the  severance  tax  on 
forest  products.  The  United  States  Forest  Ser- 
vice allots  $50,400.00  for  fire  prevention  and 
$2,000.00  for  tree  seedlings.  The  landowners 
contribute  $42,000.00  per  year.  The  total  funds 
per  year  amount  to  $174,400.00. 

As  a  result  of  this  campaign,  the  Louisiana 
Division  of  Forestry,  as  of  January  1,  1932,  had 
five  and  one-half  million  acres  of  cut-over  and 
forest  lands  under  intensive  protection  against 
forest  fires.  To  maintain  this  intense  protection 
a  large  field  force  is  employed.  This  organiza- 
tion of  efficient  men  have  attained  an  enviable 
record  of  maintaing  their  areas  with  the  small 
loss  of  only  two  per  cent,  that  is,  two  acres  out  of 
every  hundred  being  burned.  In  addition  to  this 
remarkable  record,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  went 
through  a  very  serious  drought  during  the  years 
1930  and  1931,  and,  due  to  the  vigilance  and 
effort  of  the  forestry  agents  during  the  latter 
part  of  1931,  the  State  of  Louisiana  did  not 
suffer  from  the  large  damaging  forest  fires  that 
were  so  prevalent  in  the  Southeastern  and  At- 
lantic Coast  states. 

To  regulate  and  prevent  forest  fires  on  the 
timbered  areas  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the 
Division  of  Forestry  has  21  observation  towers 
established  in  the  unit.  Two  more  towers  have 
been  ordered  to  be  erected,  making  a  total  of  23 
observation  towers.  These  towers  range  from  80 
to  110  feet  in  height,  and  are  made  of  steel  with 
glass  enclosed  cabs.  The  towers  are  connected 
with  the  employees'  homes  with  over  3,000  miles 
of  telephone  lines  and  304  telephone  connections. 
Th  towermen  stay  on  duty  twelve  months  each 
year.  In  fact,  the  whole  Forestry  Division  or- 
ganization is  employed  twelve  months  a  year  for 
fire  prevention.  This  is  one  of  the  big  features 
of  Louisiana's  forest  fire  prevention  system,  in 
contrast  to  other  states  where  they  employ  their 
men  only  during  the  so-called  fire  season.  How- 
ever, Louisiana  has  had  intense  protection  for 
the  past  ten  years  in  the  forested  areas,  because 
the  danger  of  forest  fires  exists  twelve  months 
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a  year,  due  to  accumulated  debris.  The  present 
administration  therefore  inaugurated  a  new  sys- 
tem under  which  all  forestry  employees  are 
employed  the  year  round  as  a  precaution.     The 
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forestry  organization  responds  to  all  telephone 
calls  from  the  towers,  and  the  results  of  its 
success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fires  are  quickly 
approached  and  each  employee,  who  is  fully 
equipped  with  forest  fire-fighting  tools,  can  sub- 
due the  fire  in  a  short  time. 

In  addition  to  the  5,500,000  acres  of  intensely 
protected  lands,  there  are  five  million  acres  of 
other  forested  areas  not  under  the  protection  of 
the  Forestry  Division,  but  under  general  super- 
vision, and  these  lands  are  growing  timber  with 
a  rapidity  that  is  remarkable.  Louisiana  has 
over  10,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands  now  pro- 
ducing a  future  timber  crop. 

Louisiana  has  also  inaugurated  a  system  of. 
forest  development  that  is  rather  unique  and  is 
an  innovation  in  this  work ;  namely,  the  reforest- 
ation contract  law.  Landowners  place  their  lands 
uder  contract  with  the  State  of  Louisiana's  De- 
partment of  Conservation  for  a  period  of  years 
with  a  stationary  land  tax.  Whenever  a  land- 
owner wants  to  place  his  forest  lands  under  con- 
tract, he  makes  application  to  the  Police  Jury 
of  the  parish.  With  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
servation Commission  and  the  Police  Jury, 
the  land  is  then  placed  on  the  tax  roll  for  a  defi- 
nite stationary  land  tax,  and  this  tax  is  kept 
free  from  all  increases  for  the  period  of  the  con- 
tract. The  growing  timber  is  not  taxed.  At  the 
end  of  the  contract  period,  which  can  be  any 
number  of  years  up  to  40  years,  the  land  and 
timber  is  placed  back  on  the  tax  roll  and  assess- 
ment is  made  for  whatever  timber  growth  and 
values  that  have  been  created.  This  law  has  been 
amended  and  now  has  the  yield  tax,  which  per- 
mits the  landowner  at  the  end  of  the  contract, 
to  continue  the  protection  work  by  paying  the 


severance  tax  plus  a  yield  tax.  The  landowner 
in  return  agrees  to  protect  the  lands  against  fires 
and  to  grow  timber.  These  two  methods  are  the 
basis  of  the  Louisiana  reforestation  development, 
namely,  the  protection 
unit  area  work  and  the 
reforestation  contracts. 

To  assist  the  land- 
owners and  the  famers 
in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana to  reforest  their 
lands,  a  large  modern 
tree  nursery  has  been 
established  a  t  Wood- 
worth,  Louisiana,  with  a 
capacity  for  growing  10,- 
000,000  seedlings  per 
year.  Up  to  the  present, 
the  annual  production 
has  been  only  four  mil- 
lion seedlings  per  year, 
as  the  larger  lumber  companies  have  been  raising 
their  own,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  seedlings 
go  to  small  landowners.  The  Department  of  Con- 
servation, under  its  supervision  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  landowners,  has  planted  45,- 
000,000  tree  seedlings  in  the  past  ten  years. 

After  ten  years  of  intense  development,  Lou- 
siana  can  now  safely  say  that  she  is  growing  more 
timber  each  year  than  the  present  cutting,  and 
as  State  Forester  of  Louisiana  I  make  this  state- 
ment to  those  who  reside  outside  of  the  state,  that 
Louisiana,  as  well  as  the  other  Southern  states 
with  efficient  forestry  organization,  will  be  able 
to  supply  Southern  pine  and  hardwoods  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

I  have  given  you  a  general  idea  of  our  protec- 
tion work,  and  the  method  of  getting  our  timber 
crop  to  grow  on  the  cut-over  lands.  Reforestation 
and  fire  prevention  are  dependent  upon  educa- 
tion. Reforestation  is  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  its  accomplish- 
ment is  made  mandatory  upon  the  Department 
of  Conservation's  Division  of  Forestry.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  mandate,  forest  education  is  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  State.  For  your  information  I  will 
state  that  under  Section  19,  Act  90  of  1922,  the 
law  requires  that  the  State  parish  boards  of  pub- 
lic education  provide  the  proper  courses  of  in- 
struction, with  text  books  and  lectures,  for  a  gen- 
eral subject  of  forestry  in  all  the  public  schools 
in  this  state. 

Louisiana  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the  co- 
operation she  has  received  from  the  public  school 
system  in  regard  to  reforestation  and  timber  de- 
velopment. A  great  many  of  the  teachers  obtain 
their  elementary  information  on  reforestation 
through  the  Louisiana  State  University,  which 
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not  only  has  a  very    high  class  forestry  school, 
but  also  maintains  a  summer  forest  school  where 
teachers  can  take  a  short  course  in  this  subject. 
The  schools  of  the  State  have  aided  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  in  its  forestry  work  by  in- 
corporating reforestation  into  their  nature  study 
programs.  The  nature  study  work  includes  a  col- 
lection of  the  leaves,  bark,  and  samples  of  the 
wood  of  the  different  trees;  they  must  also  be 
properly  identified.   The  fairs  in  the  various  par- 
ishes, as  well  as  the  State  fair,  each  year  have  al- 
loted  premiums  for  the  three  best  displays  of  for- 
est products  by  the  schools,  and  the  three  best 
displays  by  individuals.  Schools  all  over  the  State 
participate  in  these  exhibits,  and  very  remarkable 
results  have  been  obtained.   In  addition,  the  stu- 
dents furnish  essays  on  the  need  of  reforestation 
and  timber  growing  in  the  State. 

Another  factor  which  has  been  instrumental 
in  assisting  the  work  in  our  state  is  the  fact  that 
the  schools  throughout  the  State  are  very  much 
interested  in  tree  planting.  Schools  in  all  parishes 
have  specialized  in  planting  trees,  planting  from 
one  tree  to  groves  of  trees  covering  an  acre  or 
more  of  land,  and  the  school  children  maintain  the 
planted  areas  and  increase  them  each  year. 

Through  the  schools,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts  have  planted  their  share  of  trees  on  the 
school  grounds,  public  squares,  and  along  the 
roads.  To  assist  the  schools  in  the  development 
of  tree  knowledge,  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion has  cooperated  with  New  Orleans  and 
Alexandria  in  establishing  aboreta  in  the  public 
parks. 


In  Audubon  Park  in  New  Orleans  we  have 
aided  by  furnishing  many  of  Louisiana's  trees,  as 
well  as  trees  obtained  from  the  various  State 
Foresters  throughout  the  United  States.  As  fast 
as  we  can  do  the  planting  we  expect  to  create  ar- 
boreta in  approriate  locations  over  the  state. 

Cooperation  is  extended  to  all  efforts  for  road- 
side planting.  This  year  all  of  the  trees  are  being 
dedicated  to  George  Washington  Bi-Centennial 
Anniversary  on  February  22,  1932,  which  is  also 
Louisiana's  Arbor  Day.  Louisiana  schools  are  all 
participating  and  we  expect  that  a  large  number 
of  trees  will  be  planted  on  the  school  grounds, 
public  squares,  parks,  and  roadsides. 

Supplementing  this  work  with  the  schools,  the 
Division  of  Forestry  has  its  own  educational  for- 
esters who  visit  the  schools  on  their  tours  in  the 
timbered  areas,  giving  lectures  on  the  various 
phases  of  timber  growing.  These  are  illustrated 
with  motion  pictures.  Recently  the  State  of  Lou- 
siana  was  the  first  in  the  South,  and,  I  understand, 
also  in  the  nation,  to  inaugurate  talking  motion 
pictures  that  are  standard  and  can  be  used  in 
moving  picture  theatres  in  large  and  small  cities 
as  well  as  in  the  schools.  These  educational  talkies 
are  very  well  received,  and  they  help  to  deliver 
our  message  efficiently  and  intelligently. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  itself  has  a 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  this  Bureau  in  the  last 
two  years  has  been  of  vast  help  and  assistance 
to  the  Forestry  Division.  The  Bureau  has  the 
Nature  Guardian  Club,  which  enrolls  the  children 
throughout  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  whose 
aim  is  the  protection  of  all  wild  life  and  resources. 


A  new  hardwood   forest  in  Louisiana  bottoms. 
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A  part  of  the  Club's  work  is  the  protection  of 
forests  and  its  members  appreciate,  not  only  the 
trees,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  same. 

After  spending  21  years  in  the  Southern 
States  in  reforestation  work,  it  is  my  frank  opin- 
ion that  the  whole  program  of  reforestation  and 
conservation  of  all  our  natural  resources  depends 
primarily  on  educational  endeavor.  What  better 
place  is  there  to  develop  an  educational  program 
on  the  value  and  need  of  our  natural  resources 
than  in  the  schoolroom,  teaching  the  boys  and 
girls  who  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  tomor- 
row that  they  will  be  the  stewards  of  the  re- 
sources we  leave  to  them? 

Louisiana,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  has 
19,200,000  acres  of  forest  lands,  of  which  2,- 
900,000  acres  are  in  merchantable  timber.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  all  citizens  in  the  State 
to  recognize  this  condition  and  to  cooperate  and 
assist  the  department  in  maintaining  a  timber 
crop  on  the  19,200,000  acres,  not  only  for  the 
timber  that  the  public  needs,  but  also  for  the 
purposes  of  making  these  lands  earn  their  way. 
If  these  lands  do  not  grow  timber  or  crop  of  any 
sort,  they  revert  to  the  States  in  many  cases  for 
taxes  and  the  State  thus  loses  revenue  from 
these  lands,  and  the  schools  and  the  business 
people  suffer,  because  the  taxation  problem  is 
constant  and  the  taxes  must  be  collected  annually. 
The  only  way  taxes  are  obtained  is  by  the  assess- 
ment of  property  that  is  taxable  and  stationary 
and  produces  revenues. 

Considering  the  financial  situation  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  we  must  remember  that  the 
forest  industry  brings  over  $150,000,000  to  the 
State  in  revenues  that  are  obtained  outside  of 
the  State.  This  industry  alone  employs  over 
40,000  people,  and  naturally  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance for  us  to  continue  to  protect  the  forests 
and  develop  them,  and  to  make  this  a  perpetual 
operation,  which  is  easily  done  with  fire  preven- 
tion, proper  utilization,  and  a  thorough  campaign 
of  education.  Other  reasons  why  we  want  our 
forest  lands  to  remain  in  timber  growth  are  that 
the  forests  are  of  aesthetic  value  and  are  also 
the  domicile  of  all  the  wild  life  of  the  State— 
the  birds,  and  the  animals.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  protected  timberlands  control  the  water  sup- 
ply, regulate  the  streamflow,  build  up  the  watered 
areas  for  fish  and  other  aquatic  life. 

Louisiana  has  had  quite  a  remarkable  success 
in  the  reforestation  work  of  the  State.  It  has 
built  up  a  new  timber  crop,  and  it  has  assured 
the  public  that  the  timber  will  be  on  hand  to 
supply  not  only  our  immediate  needs,  but  the 
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needs  of  outsiders.  If  I  were  to  asked  what  the 
basic  work  of  reforestation  in  Louisiana  was,  and 
how  we  accomplished  these  remarkable  results, 
I  would  say  first  and  without  any  restriction,  that 
education  had  been  the  biggest  factor.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  schools  of  the  State  and  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  State  for  the  educational  and 
publicity  work,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  cannot  lessen  this  work,  for,  as  each  gener- 
ation comes  to  life  and  enters  schools,  we  must 
constantly  continue  to  teach  and  impress  the  value 
of  not  only  rebuilding  our  forest  products  and 
timbered  lands,  but  also  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources. 

I  can  sincerely  recommend,  as  one  of  the 
biggest  factors  in  developing  new  forests  in  all 
of  our  states,  organization  and  expansion  clubs. 
Teach  the  children  what  a  tree  is,  how  it  lives, 
and  its  value  to  the  community — both  financial 
and  otherwise.  The  more  intensive  this  educa- 
tion becomes  in  our  school  life,  the  more  results 
we  will  receive  from  this  work  as  the  children 
mature  and  they  take  their  part  in  the  civic  af- 
fairs of  our  nation.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  cooperate  and  work  with  the  Louisiana 
contingent  of  the  American  Nature  Study  Society. 
— Recent  address  before  National  Convention  of 
the  American  Nature  Study  Society. 

Underground  Trails  Built 

In  Modoc  National  Forests 

More  than  2,900  feet  of  underground  trails 
have  been  built  and  stairways  and  ladders  have 
been  used  by  the  Forest  Service  in  improving  the 
ice  caves  at  the  Lava  Bed  National  Monument  in 
the  Modoc  National  Forest  of  California,  the 
Service  announced  recently.  The  announcement 
follows  in  full  text: 

The  Lava  Bed  National  Monument  in  the  Mo- 
doc National  Forest  of  California,  preserved  by 
the  Government  because  of  its  remarkable  ice 
caves,  ancient  Indian  hieroglyphics  carved  in  the 
cliffs,  and  its  historical  value  as  the  scene  of  the 
Modoc  Indian  War,  is  being  improved  and  pro- 
tected by  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

Ten  of  the  most  spectacular  caves  have  been 
made  accessible  by  ladders  and  stairways  and 
more  than  2,900  feet  of  underground  trails  have 
been  built.  Thirteen  miles  of  road  have  been  con- 
structed to  open  this  fascinating  but  little  known 
region  to  tourist  travel,  and  the  old  battle  grounds 
and  the  caves  are  marked  and  described  by  signs. 
The  Forest  Service  will  issue  a  special  map  and 
descriptive  folder  of  the  Lava  Bed  National  Mon- 
ument later  in  the  year. 
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Undersea  Work  Is  Predicted  at  Extreme  Depths 

Use  of  Helium-Oxygen  Mixtures  is  Tested  for  Submarine 
and  Subterranean  Operations 


Submarine  and  subterranean  operations  at 
unprecedented  depths  with  no  health  hazard 
for  workmen  are  forseen  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers, 
Chief  Surgeon,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
in  reviewing  experimental  work  conducted  dur- 
ing recent  years  in  connection  with  use  of  helium- 
oxygen  mixtures  where  breathing  under  high 
pressure  is  necessary. 

Work  at  great  depths  below  the  surfaces  of 
ground  and  water  is  contemplated  rarely  under 
present  conditions,  the  controlling  factor  being 
the  impractical  length  of  time  required  to  pass 
the  workmen  through  varying  stages  of  decom- 
pression to  avoid  the  dangers  of  "caisson  dis- 
ease," Dr.  Sayers  stated  recently. 

"By  substituting  helium  for  nitrogen  in  the 
atmosphere  provided  at  extreme  depths,"  he  said, 
"the  time  of  decompression  may  be  materially 
reduced.  Also,  it  is  possible  that  some  method 
may  be  devised  whereby  subterranean  workers 
and  divers  may  undergo  decompression  in  spec- 
ially designed  compartments  that  will  carry  them 
to  the  surface  and  provide  opportunity  for  re- 
laxation or  sleep  while  adjustment  to  lower  pres- 
sures is  taking  place,"  he  added. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis  several  years  ago  established  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  the  substitution  of  helium  for  ni- 
trogen in  atmospheres  breathed  under  high  pres- 
sure conditions,  Dr.  Sayers  stated.  Additional 
tests  conducted  by  the  Bureau  have  borne  out 
earlier  conclusions,  and  further  experiments  along 
the  same  line  will  resolve  themselves  into  corro- 
borations, he  declared. 

By  way  of  reviewing  results  of  the  basic  ex- 
periments, Dr.  Sayers  quoted  from  a  report  pre- 
pared jointly  by  W.  P.  Yant,  associate  chemist, 
Pittsburg  Experiment  Station  of  the  Bureau,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Hildebrand,  consulting  chemist  of  the  Bu- 
reau, and  himself.  The  quotation  from  the  report, 
issued  upon  completion  of  the  first  phase  of  re- 
search work,  follows  in  full  text: 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  conducting  investi- 
gations of  atmospheres  in  mines  and  tunnels  for 
the  purposes  of  determining  and  combating  haz- 
ards to  the  health  and  safety  of  workers,  has 


from  time  to  time  closely  cooperated  with  muni- 
cipal, State  and  Federal  agencies  in  safety  work 
in  engineering  and  ventilating  problems. 

"Recently  the  writers  have  conducted  experi- 
ments with  animals  and  men  breathing  helium- 
oxygen  mixtures  under  pressure.  The  object  of 
this  work  was  to  determine  whether  helium-oxy- 
gen atmospheres  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  in 
place  of  normal  air  for  caisson  and  diving  work. 
In  such  work  the  permissible  pressures  and  times 
of  compression  and  decompression  are  limited  by 
the  physiological  effects  on  man.  The  major  effect 
is  that  the  nitrogen  (which  is  the  inert  constitu- 
ent of  normal  air  and  is  absorbed  by  the  body  tis- 
sues and  fluids  in  abnormal  amounts  when  under 
pressure)  tends  to  form  bubbles  in  the  tissues  on 
too  rapid  discompression  from  high  pressures. 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  interested  in  this 
problem  on  account  of  the  possibilities  of  miti- 
gating caisson  illness  in  tunnel  construction  and 
other  engineering  operations  requiring  men  to 
work  in  compressed  air.  In  addition,  the  Navy 
Department  is  interested  on  account  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  extending  the  rang  of  salvaging  and 
marine  engineering  operations.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  conducted  by  the  writers  lead  to 
the  following  conclusions: 

"Helium  is  without  odor  or  taste  and  has  phy- 
sical properties  which  promise  to  be  of  interest 
physiologically  and  which  have  been  found  to 
have  possibilities  of  great  practical  use,  especial- 
ly in  making  a  synthetic  atmosphere  that  will  re- 
duce the  hazard  of  caisson  disease.  The  substitu- 
tion of  helium  for  the  nitrogen  ordinarily  present 
in  the  air  we  breathe  has  been  found  to  result  in 
an  atmosphere  which  is  as  respirable  as  that  pro- 
vided by  nature.  The  results  obtained  indicate 
that  helium  not  only  has  the  advantage  of  being 
less  soluble  than  nitrogen,  but  also  has  the  advan- 
tage of  diffusing  more  rapidly  in  the  body  fluids 
and  tissues  which  results  in  rapid  elimination  of 
the  gas  from  the  tissues  during  decompression. 
Along  with  mitigating  the  hazard  of  caisson  ill- 
ness, helium  should  markedly  increase  the  scope 
of  other  kinds  of  engineering  work  in  compressed 
air. 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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Storax  or  Sweet  Gum  Gatherers 

Suffer  From  Overproduction 


More  Information  on  Uses  and  Production  Required  Before 

By  Eloise  Gerry 


lore  Trees  are  Scarred  for  Storax 


The  keynote  of  this  mes- 
sage is  a  warning  seeking 
to  prevent  useless  waste  of 
good  trees  and  labor  at  this  time.  Dealers  in 
storax  state  that  there  is  at  present  on  hand  a 
very  considerable 
surplus  over  visi- 
ble demands  for 
this  commodity. 
They  also  state 
that  until  storax 
can  be  standardiz- 
ed more  satisfac- 
torily, the  storax 
produced  in  the 
United  States  is 
not  in  so  much 
favor  as  that  ob- 
tained from  Cen- 
tral America  and 
from  the  Orient 
at  lower  prices. 
Therefore,  unless 
a  producer  has  a 
market  in  sight, 
he  should  survey 
the  situation  with 
great  care  before 
undertaking  any 
fresh  production 
during  the  com- 
ing season. 

Not  Without  Promise  for  Future 

The  obtaining  of  storax  from  sweet  or  red 
gum  trees,  without  unduly  damaging  those  trees 
that  are  to  be  used  for  high-grade  lumber,  offers 
a  part-time  job  for  school  boys  and  others  which 
can  probably  be  managed  so  as  to  yield  an  income 
now  seldom  obtained  from  this  potential  forest 
product.  More,  however,  needs  to  be  known,  first 
about  how  to  wound  the  trees  most  effectively; 
second,  how  to  reduce  possible  damage  from  stains 
due  to  fungi  or  from  insects,  and  needless  de- 
struction of  trees;  and  last,  but  not  least,  ways 
for  standardizing  the  product  and  gaining  wider 
use  for  this  commodity.  It  appears  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  the  efforts  of  a 


Senior   Microscopist    Forest 
Products  Laboratory1 


RED  GUM  (Liquidambar  styraciflua)  BOTANICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL   RANGES 

Figure  1. — Geographical  distribution  of  red  or  sweet  gum 
(Liquidambar  styraciflua  L.)  the  source  of  storax.  This  south- 
ern hardwood  is  second  only  to  oak  in  importance  and  volume. 


very  large  number  of  small  pro- 
ducers when  it  is  economically 
desirable.  It  will  probably  be 
advantageous  for  the  storax  to  be  shipped  to  con- 
centration points  where  it  can  be  sold  in  larger 

.        quantities  to  deal- 

ers  or  consumers, 
that  is,  people  who 
do  not  wish  to 
handle  the  com- 
modity on  a  small 
scale  by  individ- 
ual shipments  of 
a  few  pounds  at  a 
time.  Such  possi- 
bilities have  been 
clearly  apparent 
during  the  last 
few  years  when  a 
sudden  demand 
for  some  thous- 
ands of  pounds  of 
storax  brought  a 
widespread  re- 
sponse and  appeal 
for  information 
from  a  very  con- 
siderable number 
of  small  pro- 
ducers. 


The  Nature  of  Storax 

Storax  is  not  the  sap  of  the  red  gum  tree,  but 
a  secretion  produced  by  the  tree  when  it  is  cut 
into  or  when  the  bark  is  severely  bruised.  It  is 
formed  by  the  new  tissues  that  grow  after  the 
injury  has  taken  place.  Therefore,  it  can  be  pro- 
duced, as  far  as  is  known,  only  during  the  grow- 
ing, or  wood-forming  season  of  the  tree  and  not 
during  the  winter  when  the  living  cells  of  the 
tree  are  in  a  dormant  condition.  Storax  is  valued 
chiefly  for  its  high  cinnamic  acid  content.  It  has 
been  known  and  used  since  the  time  of  the  early 
Greeks.  It  is  a  balsam  or  oleoresinous  semiliquid 
material,  grayish  in  color,  sticky,  and  opaque. 
On  standing,  it  may  deposit  dark  brown  layers 


Maintained    in   cooperation   with   the   University    of   Wisconsin   at   Madison,    Wis. 
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that  are  slightly  transparent.  The  abundance  of 
production  appears  to  increase  with  increase  in 
temperature  of  the  climate  where  the  trees 
grow. 

Why  Consumers  Do  Not  Favor  United  States 
Storax 

The  cinnamic  acid  content  of  the  storax  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  has  been  reported  as 
not  being  sufficiently  high,  as  compared  with  that 
from  Central  America  and  from  Asia,2  to  justify 
the  higher  price  asked.  In  1930  the  United 
States  storax  found  a  market  at  $1.50  a  pound, 
but  since  imported  storax  has  been  available  for 
as  little  as  35  cents  in  large  lots,  this  did  not 
continue.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  present 
requirements  of  this  country  could  be  easily 
supplied  by  the  normal 
production  in  Central 
America.  This  storax  is 
said  to  be  available  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  pro- 
ducers here  could  offer. 
Moreover,  Central  Ameri- 
ca has  also  been  recently 
stimulated  to  a  large 
overproduction. 

Recent  Increased 

Demands 
During  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the 
demand  for  storax  pro- 
duced in  the  United 
States.  This,  however, 
did  not  prove  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  absorb  the  prod- 
uct supplied  by  the  large 
number  of  gatherers  of 
storax  who  responded 
throughout  the  Southeast. 


SUGGESTED  METHOD  OF  CHIPPING  RED  SUM  FOR  STORAX 

Figure   2. — Suggested   improvement   in   the   method   of   chip 
ping   sweet   gum   trees   for   storax    (cup    and    gutter   optional) 


Many  of  these  col- 

"  Some  42,000  pounds  imported  in  1929.  Oil,  Paint  &  Drug  Re- 
porter, p.  26,  Feb.  6,  1930. 

•The  Druggist  Circular,  100  William  St.,  New  York  City,  Jan, 
1931. 


lectors  produced  only  a  few  pounds  apiece  and 
in  such  quantities  that  large  dealers  had  little  in- 
terest in  the  product. 

What  Is  Needed 

Storax  is  a  product  of  some  known  value.  It 
is  used  in  pharmaceutical  preparations,  ad- 
hesives,  incense,  perfumes,  soaps,  glove  powders, 
and  for  flavoring  tobacco.  A  large  amount  of  it 
could  well  be  produced  in  this  country,  but  before 
any  additional  production  could  be  encouraged, 
ways  of  increasing  the  utilization  if  possible 
should  be  determined. 

As  far  as  woods  methods  are  concerned,  it  is 
anticipated  from  present  knowledge  that  in  storax 
production,  as  in  naval  stores,  methods  of  wound- 
ing that  conserve  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  trees 
will  secure  the  most  sug- 
cessful  and  sustained 
yield  of  storax.  To  this 
end  such  methods  should 
be  considered  as  pruning, 
and  collecting  storax  from 
the  bases  of  the  branches 
or  as  low  as  possible  on 
the  main  trunk,  chipping 
twisted  or  badly  deformed 
trees,  or  trees  with  de- 
cayed hearts,  and  operat- 
ing on  stands  which  are 
shortly  afterward  to  be 
cut  so  that  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  infection  pos- 
sible through  the  scars 
produced.  It  is  significant 
that  in  the  tests  conducted 
by  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  in  Louisiana 
in  1920,  more  storax  was 
produced  from  trees  with 
comparatively  small  streaks  or  grooves  cut  in 
them,  than  from  girdled  trees  where  a  large  sur- 
face was  exposed3. 


REGISTER  WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL  TREES 


The  Louisiana  George  Washington  Memorial  tree 
planting  campaign  was  inaugurated  February  22. 
Many  thousand  copies  of  tree  planting  literature  have 
been  distributed  by  the  American  Tree  Association 
and  the  Louisiana  Forest  Service.  The  response  to 
the  movement  has  been  general  from  every  portion 
of  the  State  which  indicates  that  planting  trees  for 
Washington  has  been  state-wide.  A  complete  record 
of  all  Washington  memorial  trees  is  desired,  and 
those  who  have  planted  trees  should  have  them  reg- 
istered.   This   can   be   done   by   writing   the  American 


Tree  Association,  1214  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  or  the  Division  of  Forestry,  Department  of 
Conservation,  giving  the  number,  kind,  and  date  the 
tree  or  trees  were  planted.  A  tree  planting  certifi- 
cate will  be  returned  to  the  planter  which  also  in- 
cludes the  enrollment  of  the  planter  as  a  member  of 
the  American  Tree  Association.  The  cooperation  of 
every  person  or  organization  in  having  all  planted 
memorial  trees  duly  registered  will  make  the  Louis- 
iana Washington  Memorial  tree  planting  movement 
a  success. 
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Multiplication  of  Wild  Life 

Under  State  Protection 

Increase  of  Game  in  New  York  Ascribed  to  Policy  of  Providing  Sanctuaries 
Preventing  Lawless  Hunting,  and  Stocking  Streams 


THE  work  of  the  Division  of 
Fish  and  Game  really  deals 
with  all  phases  of  the  out- 
door world.  There  is  hardly  a 
place  in  the  outdoors  into  which  its  influence  does 
not  reach. 

The  average  person,  unfamiliar  with  the  scope 
of  the  work,  may  have  known  that  he  secured 
his  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing  license  through 
the  Division  of  Fish  and  Game ;  or,  if  he  were  a 
scientist,  he  may  have  known  he  is  obliged  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Division  for  a  scientific  collector's  per- 
mit. But  the  work  of  conservation  extends  over  a 
much  larger  field. 

Few  people  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game  goes  to  keep  the 
streams  and  lakes  of  the  State  stocked  with  fish. 
The  Division  operates  11  fish  hatcheries,  from 
which  it  yearly  distributes  an  average  of  1,000,- 
000,000  young  fish. 

The  species  of  fish  propagated  include  trout, 
bullheads,  shad,  frostfish,  whitefish,  lake  herring, 
lake  trout,  smelt,  muskalonge,  calico  bass,  sun- 
fish,  large  mouth  bass,  and  small  mouth  bass, 
pikeperch,  yellow  perch,  and  tomcod.  These  fish 
are  distributed  to  individuals  and  to  fish  and 
game  clubs,  whose  members  plant  them  in  waters 
of  the  State  suitable  for  their  introduction,  and 
which  are  open  to  all  the  public  to  fish. 

Four  game  farms  are  also  operated,  from 
which  pheasants  and  pheasant  eggs  are  furnished 
free,  upon  application,  to  all  residents  of  the 
State.  The  birds  are  furnished  with  the  under- 
standing they  will  be  liberated  in  suitable  covers, 
which  are  open  to  public  hunting,  and  eggs,  on 
the  understanding  that  facilities  are  suitable  for 
hatching  and  raising  the  birds  to  liberating  age 
before  being  turned  loose.  The  resulting  birds 
must  also  be  liberated  in  open  covers. 

During  the  year  1930,  14,555  young  pheasants 
and  171,771  eggs  were  distributed  from  these 
farms.  The  commercial  value  of  the  pheasants 
and  pheasant  eggs  output  of  these  farms  in  1930 
was  $109,762.72. 


By  William  C.  Adams 


Chief  Game  Protector,  Division  of  Fish 
and    Game,    Conservation    Depart- 
ment,   State    of   New   York 


Five  years  ago  the  Division 
inaugurated  a  plan  calculated  in 
time  to  set  up  at  least  one  game 
refuge  in  every  county  in  the 
State  suitable  for  one.  It  is  the  plan  to  have  these 
refuges  so  placed  that  there  will  exist  no  hunt- 
ing ground  in  the  State  but  what  will  be  benefited 
by  the  overflow  of  life  from  a  refuge. 

On  each  refuge  an  area  in  the  center  is  set 
aside  as  a  sanctuary  and  encircled  with  wire, 
inside  of  which  is  made  attractive  to  wild  life, 
and  adaptable  to  the  habits  of  those  species  of 
game  it  is  expected  to  support.  The  area  out- 
side the  wire  is  posted  as  a  public  hunting  ground. 
Since  the  inauguration  of  the  plan,  the  Divi- 
sion has  established  nine  refuges  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent counties  of  the  State,  covering  a  total  of 
40,736.99  acres. 

An  illustration  of  what  may  be  expected,  and 
what  the  Division  hopes  to  accomplish  by  the 
creation  of  these  sanctuaries,  may  be  gained 
from  a  survey  of  conditions  now  existing  in  the 
refuge  surrounding  the  State  game  farm  at 
Sherburne.  This  refuge  was  established  in  1916, 
at  a  time  when  it  could  not  be  said  that  there 
was  an  abundance  of  wild  game  in  the  covers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sherburne. 

Today  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another  town 
in  the  State  better  supplied  in  wild  life. 

Raccoons  have  multiplied  to  a  point  where 
their  nightly  incursions  are  playing  havoc  with 
the  birds.  Canada  geese  are  stopping  off  from 
their  migratory  flights.  Woodduck,  a  variety  of 
wild  fowl  so  scarce  in  this  State,  no  open  season 
for  their  taking  is  provided,  are  not  uncommon 
in  this  refuge.  Dozens  of  pairs  have  raised  broods 
there  for  several  years  back. 

Black  and  Mallard  ducks  abound,  a  large 
number  wintering  on  the  refuge.  Teal  and  snipe 
are  plentiful,  many  pairs  breeding  on  the  refuge. 
Pheasants,  the  progeny  of  such  birds  as  escaped 
from  the  farms  into  the  refuge  and  there  repro- 
duced, having  become  so  numerous  that  farmers 
for  miles  and  miles  of  the  farms  have  long  ago 
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dispensed  with  spraying  their  crops  for  noxious 
insects,  the  birds  attending  to  this  work. 

Since  1925,  one-half  the  money  realized  from 
the  sale  of  licenses  to  hunt,  trap  and  fish,  has  been 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  known  as  the 
"Conservation  Fund."  These  moneys,  after  ap- 
propriation by  the  Legislature,  have  been  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  game  farms  for  propagat- 
ing quadrupeds  and  game  birds  to  restock  the 
covers  on  the  State ;  to  securing  quadrupeds,  birds 
and  eggs,  and  providing  for  their  distribution ;  to 
making  biological  surveys  of  waters  and  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  practical 
methods  of  increasing  fish  and  game  production; 
and  to  establishing  and  maintaining  a  state-wide 
system  of  game  refuges. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1931, 
the  Division  issued  657,833  licenses  to  hunt,  trap, 
and  fish,  and  received  in  payment  thereof  $962,- 
428.18. 

During  the  year  1929,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  persons  licensed  to  hunt, 
trap  and  fish,  reported  taking  a  total  of  3,836,893 
quadrupeds,  birds  and  fish. 

These  figures  do  not  include  game  taken  by 
farmers,  owners  and  lessees  of  land,  and  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  families,  actually  occupy- 
ing and  cultivating  the  same,  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  have  licenses  to  hunt,  trap  and  fish  on 
such  lands,  and  consequently  make  no  reports  of 
fish  or  game  taken.  It  is  estimated  that  as  much 
fish  and  game  are  taken  in  New  York  State  by 
classes  exempt  from  the  application  of  the  license 
law  as  by  those  persons  requiring  licenses. 

To  protect  the  wild  resources  of  the  State 
from  poachers  and  other  violations  of  the  game 
law,  the  Division  has  in  the  field  a  game  protec- 
tive force  of  150  men  whose  business  it  is  to  pre- 
vent the  natural  resources  of  the  State  from  being 
wasted  through  ignorance,  carelessness  and  ig- 
norance. 

These  protectors  are  required  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  many  widely  varying  subjects,  to  be  ver- 
itable jacks-of-all-trades,  both  mentally  and  phy- 
sically. Familiarity  with  the  conservation  law  in 
relation  to  fish  and  game  must  be  accompanied  by 
sufficiently  understanding  of  court  procedure  to 
enable  a  protector  to  appear  in  court  as  prosecut- 
ing attorney. 

A  knowledge  of  animals  and  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  their  habits  are  absolutely  nec- 
essary; for  only  by  first-hand  information  of  the 
"ways  of  the  wild"  can  a  man  afford  them  the 
best  protection,  both  from  their  human,  and  from 
their  animal  enemies.  Wide  awake  to  the  move- 
ments of  would-be  violators  of  the  law,  an  inde- 


fatigable worker,  courageous  to  a  high  degree, 
the  game  protector  in  New  York  State  is  a  very 
different  person  from  the  go-as-you-please  man 
so  often  pictured  as  a  son  of  the  woods. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1931, 
the  game  protectors  prosecuted  6,754  persons  for 
violating  the  laws  of  the  State  giving  protection 
to  fish  and  game.  From  these  violators  there  were 
collected  in  fines  and  penalties  $114,264.40. 

Of  late  years  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
conservation  of  game  and  other  useful  wild  life, 
as  well  as  the  prevention  of  violations,  has  grown 
phenomenally.  Thousands  of  dollars  in  penalties 
are  annually  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the 
State ;  but  better  than  this,  the  presence  of  a  game 
protector  in  any  community  is  a  constant  educa- 
tional influence  in  the  right  kind  of  conservation 
for  persons  of  all  classes. 

This  fact  is  amply  demonstrated  by  ever-in- 
creasing cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  antagonism 
that  was  formerly  manifested.  The  New  York 
State  Game  Protector  is  not  only  a  paying  insti- 
tution, he  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
her  people  and  her  resources. 


ILLINOIS  WORLD  RECORD  IN  PRODUCING 
QUAIL  AT  STATE  GAME  FARM 


Illinois  has  established  the  world's  best  record 
in  quail  production,  according  to  Ealph  F.  Brad- 
ford, Director  of  the  Department  of  Conservation. 
A  new  high  mark,  he  said,  was  established  by  the 
production  at  the  State's  game  farm  of  223  live 
and  vigorous  baby  quail  from  246  eggs,  a  yield 
of  90.65  per  cent.  This  exceeds  by  1.65  per  cent, 
he  added,  the  best  previous  record,  which  was 
held  by  the  White  Oak  Farm  in  Virginia. 


ODE  TO  A  LOUISIANA  BAYOU 

Yours  is  the  radiance  a  rainbow  lends 

The  sea  thru  twilight's  dun, 
And  yours  is  the  peace  of  crumbling  graves, 

Caressed  by  the  loyal  sun. 
What  if  your  waters  from  bank  to  bank 

Are  just  a  mere  stone's  throw? 
God  gave  you  a  miniature  loveliness 

The  sea  can  never  know. 
What  if  you  never  have  mothered  a  ship, 

Nor  felt  a  cleaving  prow? 
You  cradle  the  wind  when  it  stoops  to  fan 

A  toiler's  fevered  brow. 
God  gave  you  the  shade  of  moss-filled  trees, 

The  mocking-birds  for  friends, 
And  the  azure  blue  of  the  Southern  sky 

Or  gold  when  the  moon  ascends. 

- — Grace  Tarleton  Aaron. 
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Central  Bureau  Urged  in 

Move  to  Save  Wild  Fowls 


AN  international  information  office  to  help 
the  United  States  and  Canada  spread  facts 
•  of  the  crisis  which  is  threatening  wildfowl 
flocks  of  both  countries  with  "practical  extinc- 
tion" was  suggested  to  the  American  Game  Con- 
ference in  New  York  on  December  2,  1931,  by 
C.  A.  Hayden,  president  of  the  Canadian  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association.  A  copy  of  Mr. 
Hayden's  speech  was  made  public  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Paul  G.  Redington,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, speaking  before  the  same  conference,  invited 
American  cities  and  towns  to  join  the  Federal 
Government  in  setting  aside  sanctuaries  where 
wildfowl,  especially  ducks,  could  rest  and  feed. 

Mr.  Hayden  pointed  out  that  "if  every  hunter 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  secured  his  legal 
bag  limit  this  year,  not  a  duck  or  goose  would  be 
left  on  the  North  American  continent,"  and  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  wildfowl  are  killed  in  the 
United  States.  He  urged  international  coordina- 
tion of  breeding  grounds,  seasons  and  regulations 
to  help  prevent  extinction. 

An  authorized  summary  of  Mr.  Redington's 
speech  follows  in  full  text: 

"As  sure  as  sparks  fly  upward,  ducks  will  go 
to  water.  Consequently,  where  suitable  marsh- 
land and  water  areas  are  found,  there  in  proper 
season  are  likely  to  be  found  ducks,  in  such 
abundance  as  these  areas  will  support.  An  abun- 
dance of  waterfowl  in  one  place  by  no  means  in- 
dicates, however,  that  there  is  a  corresponding 
abundance  everywhere. 

"That  there  is  an  actual  scarcity  of  ducks,  tak- 
ing the  country  as  a  whole,  has  been  demonstrated 
by  reports  coming  to  Washington  from  Federal 
game  protectors  and  deputy  United  States  game 
wardens,  from  State  game  wardens,  from  co- 
operating observers,  and  from  many  other 
sources. 

"In  many  areas  the  number  is  reported  to  be 
below  normal.  In  other  sections  of  the  country 
the  reports  are  characterized  by  such  expressions 
as  "smaller  numbers  of  record,"  "shot  only  12 
ducks  in  three  weeks,"  "ducks  still  scarce,"  "40 
hunters  got  only  24  ducks,"  "not  enough  water- 
fowl for  reasonable  sport,"  "not  more  than  half 


as  many  ducks  as  last  year,"  "birds  not  in  evi- 
dence as  in  past  years,"  and  many  variations  of 
the  same  theme. 

"The  reports  from  all  the  affected  sections 
justify  our  earlier  uneasiness  as  to  the  status  of 
the  waterfowl  and  the  effects  on  them  of  the  un- 
precedented drought  of  the  past  few  years.  The 
chief  causes  of  the  decrease  in  waterfowl  abund- 
ance, as  witnessed  from  year  to  year,  have  been 
losses  of  suitable  nesting,  resting,  and  feeding 
areas,  due  to  drought  and  drainage;  disease  and 
pollution  of  waters;  and  overshooting.  It  was 
early  seen  that  some  curtailment  would  have  to  be 
made  this  year,  at  least  in  the  annual  kill  by 
hunters. 

"The  causes  of  overshooting  are  many.  Among 
them  are  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  gun- 
ners; the  ease  of  access  over  good  roads  to  the 
haunts  of  waterfowl;  the  increase  of  commer- 
cially managed  gun  clubs,  where  large  kills  are 
frequently  made  without  regard  for  the  ethics  of 
the  sports ;  a  flouting  of  the  law  by  violators ;  and 
inadequacy  of  law  enforcement,  due  to  the  small 
number  of  Federal  game  protectors. 

"If  the  wildfowl  of  North  America  are  long 
to  survive  the  cumulative  influences  now  work- 
ing against  them,  it  will  be  due  largely  to  the  un- 
selfish interest,  the  sympathy,  and  the  generous 
support  of  the  men  who  are  interested,  as  are  the 
members  of  this  game  conference,  in  their  pre- 
servation. Not  only  must  the  annual  kill  be  kept 
within  bounds,  but  inviolate  sanctuaries  must  be 
provided  where  the  birds  can  breed,  feed  and  rest, 
as  has  been  their  habit  from  ages  untold. 

"In  any  program  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
wildfowl  there  is  need  for  the  support  of  every- 
body. One  of  the  ways  in  which  local  organiza- 
tions, and  cities  and  towns,  throughout  the  coun- 
try can  help  our  waterfowl  is  to  establish  a  large 
number  of  refuges,  where  the  birds  can  rest  and 
feed  unmolested. 

"As  a  recreational  trait,  no  large  city  in  the 
United  States  would  make  a  mistake  in  establish- 
ing waterfowl  havens  for  the  benefit  of  the  birds 
and  for  the  delight  of  its  citizens.  In  addition  to 
the  sportsmen  of  the  country,  there  are  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  who,  though  they 
never  shoot,  are  thrilled  when  they  bear  the  dis- 
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tant  call  of  wild  geese,  see  the  fast  winging  flight 
of  mallards  and  teals,  or  view  the  flocks  of  water- 
fowl seeking  refuge  grounds." 

Mr.  Hayden's  address  follows  in  full  text: 

Conditions  and  problems,  relating  to  migra- 
tory waterfowl  and  shore  birds,  are  international 
in  their  implications.  They  constitute  an  equal  and 
a  mutual  responsibility  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada ;  to  the 
State  governments  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
provincial  governments  of  Canada;  to  the  sports- 
men's associations  of  both  countries,  and  to  the 
individual  sportsmen  and  in  fact,  to  all  the  indi- 
vidual citizens  of  both  countries. 

Here,  I  submit,  is  the  foundation  on  which 
conferences,  designed  to  promote  an  improvement 
in  the  situation,  should  rest.  Our  interests  are 
so  closely  related  that  a  competent  solution  can 
be  worked  out  only  by  the  complete  cooperation 
of  the  governments  and  sportsmen  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

More  than  75  per  cent  killed  are  shot  in  the 
United  States.  The  question  will  be  asked,  which 
country  should  assume  the  responsibility.  My 
answer,  as  president  of  the  Canadian  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association,  would  be  that  the 
fact  that  Canada  raises  the  birds  and  United 
States  shoots  the  bulk  of  them  makes  no  difference 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  responsibility  in  re- 
spect of  conservation.  This  responsibility  should 
be  on  a  50-50  basis. 

May  I  assure  you  of  this? — that  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the  provinces  of  Canada,  the  fish  and 
game  associations  of  Canada  and  the  sportsmen 
of  Canada,  will  do  their  full  share  to  conserve 
migratory  waterfowl  and  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  the  migratory  waterfowl,  but  to  do  this,  they 
must  have  corresponding  cooperation  from  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  from  the  sportsmen  of  the  United 
States. 

May  this  fact  be  stressed?  The  wild  duck  and 
the  wild  goose  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers, 
and  that  practical  extinction  is  in  sight  unless 
measures  are  taken  in  both  countries  to  save  the 
seed  birds  and  to  augment  the  supply  of  seed 
birds. 

If  such  measures  are  taken,  it  may  be  stated 
safely  that  the  wild  duck  and  the  wild  goose  can 
be  preserved  and  their  numbers  increased  tre- 
mendously. 

If  every  hunter  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada secured  his  legal  bag  limit  this  year,  not  a 
duck  nor  goose  would  be  left  on  the  North  Ameri- 


can continent.  Scientific  observations  report  the 
seed  supply  in  western  Canada,  which  forms  the 
great  breeding  grounds  of  the  wild  duck  and  the 
wild  goose,  is  not  20  per  cent  of  what  it  was  20 
years  ago.  It  is  true  that  in  certain  restricted 
localities  more  ducks  and  more  geese  have  been 
observed  this  year  and  last  year  than  ever  before, 
but  these  birds  have  come  from  the  great  breed- 
ing area  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
which  during  the  last  10  years  has  been  subject 
to  drought  conditions.  These  conditions  have 
forced  the  waterfowl  to  new  territories,  where 
they  can  find  fresh  water,  but  the  forcing  pro- 
cess has  destroyed  millions  of  broods,  which  have 
been  reared  under  drought  conditions  which  have 
prevented  them  reaching  water. 

Two  American  scientists,  Dr.  Bell  and  Dr. 
Oberholzer  of  the  United  States  Biological  Sur- 
vey, will  bear  out  these  statements.  So  will 
J.  Munro,  Chief  Western  Migratory  Bird  Officer 
for  western  Canada;  A.  E.  Etter,  game  commis- 
sioner for  Saskatchewan ;  Col.  MacDonald,  Game 
Commissioner  for  Manitoba,  and  Frank  Farley, 
President  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  seed  supply,  which 
furnishes  the  shooting  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  has  been  reduced  alarmingly.  The  pres- 
ent seed  supply  must  be  conserved  and  must  be 
increased  and,  at  the  same  time  a  reasonable 
amount  of  shooting  should  be  permitted.  This, 
as  I  see  it,  is  the  crux  of  the  situation  to  sports- 
men in  both  countries.  Here  is  your  problem. 
What  is  the  solution? 

From  the  Canadian  side,  I  can  only  submit 
suggestions,  to  the  governments  and  to  the 
sportsmen  on  your  side  of  the  line,  assuring  you 
that  Canadians  will  do  their  part  and  assuring 
you  that  Canadians  wish  to  see  sportsmen  of  the 
United  States  get  a  square  deal. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  the  problem,  as 
that  of  sportsmen,  with  neither  national,  State 
nor  provincial  boundaries  involved. 

Let  us  concentrate  on  creating  more  in- 
violate breeding  grounds  in  Canada  and  more 
sanctuaries  in  the  United  States. 

Let  us  coordinate  our  regulations  in  respect  of 
bag  limit  per  day  and  season  and  the  length  and 
dates  of  our  seasons. 

Let  us  take  precautions  to  prohibit  unfair 
shooting. 

Let  us  study  the  pests  and  campaign  against 

them,  particularly  the  crows,  which  according  to 

Dr.  Rowan,  of  the  Department  of  Biology  of  the 

University  of  Alberta,  and  an  outstanding  author- 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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Water's  The  Place  For  Fish  Anyhow! 
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— Photo  By  Tribune  Staff  Photographer. 

"Into  the  water  with  you,"  said  these  four  authorities  recently,  when  they 
emptied  their  fish-filled  receptacles  into  the  Donner  canal,  three  miles  south 
of  Algiers.  The  canal  is  the  first  public  fishing  grounds  in  Orleans  Parish  to 
be  stocked  by  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Commission.  Left  to  right  are  John 
Ghirardelli,  State  Representative  John  Moynagh,  E.  B.  Norman  and  Charles  J. 
Donner,  secretary  of  the  Levee  Board,  after  whom  the  canal  was  named. 
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1 4,000  Game  Fish  Put  Into  Dormer  Canal 


THE  Donner  canal,  three  miles  south  of  Al- 
giers, was  started  on  the  way  toward  becom- 
ing a  paradise  for  Orleans,  Plaquemines,  and 
Jefferson  Parish  fishermen  recently,  when  14,000 
game  fish  were  stocked  into  it  by  the  Louisiana 
Conservation  Commission. 

The  canal  is  the  first  public  fishing  grounds 
in  Orleans  parish  ever  stocked  by  the  commission. 

As  he  watched  the  thousands  of  silvery  bass 
and  perch  being  poured  out  of  10 -gallon  cans  into 
the  canal,  Charles  J.  Donner,  secretary  of  the 
Levee  board,  after  whom  the  canal  is  named,  gave 
a  smile  of  satisfaction,  for  it  was  at  his  sugges- 
tion that  Robert  Maestri,  State  conservation  com- 
missioner, agreed  to  stock  the  canal.  Last  year, 
shortly  before  the  canal  was  completed,  Mr.  Don- 
ner who  lives  in  Algiers,  noted  what  a  boon  such 
a  nearby  fishing  grounds  would  be  to  the  anglers 
of  the  three  parishes.  The  10-mile  long  canal  is 
on  the  Orleans-Plaqumines  parish  line  and  just 
a  short  distance  from  Jefferson  parish. 

It  will  be  at  least  a  year  before  the  bass  which 
were  placed  in  the  canal  are  large  enough  to  be 
caught  under  the  Conservation  commission's 
game  laws  which  require  that  bass  be  10  inches 
long  and  perch  five  inches  long  before  catching. 
It  will  be  two  years  before  the  perch  may  be 
caught.  Until  then  the  commission  will  have  a 
game  warden  to  watch  the  canal  and  enforce  the 
rules. 


The  fish  which  were  brought  to  the  canal  from 
the  commission's  Beechwood  hatcheries  at  Forest 
Hills,  include  six  varities.  Small  mouthed  bass, 
the  large  mouth  bass,  (popularly  known  as  "green 
trout"),  crappies,  perch,  sun  perch,  goggle-eyed 
perch  and  red  perch. 

The  fish  were  brought  by  truck  in  milk  cans 
from  Forest  Hills  by  Clarence  Lafargue,  super- 
intendent of  the  hatcheries  and  were  placed  in 
the  canal  just  below  pumping  station  No.  9,  two 
miles  from  the  upper  end  of  the  canal.  A  screen 
was  erected  yesterday  by  the  Levee  board  to  keep 
them  from  going  into  the  pumping  station  sy- 
phon. From  the  station  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
canal  will  give  fishermen  about  eight  miles  of 
good  fishing  grounds. 

A  sort  of  informal  ceremony  attended  the  fish 
stocking  and  many  Levee  board  and  Conservation 
commission  men  as  well  as  Algiers  citizens  were 
present.  Among  these  were ;  State  Representatve 
John  Moynagh  of  the  15th  ward ;  Floyd  Hawkins, 
accountant  of  the  Conservation  commission; 
W.  H.  Ward,  W.  B.  Davey,  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Levee  board ;  E.  B.  Norman,  Edward  W.  Wag- 
ner, Dock  Board  patrolman ;  Henry  Brown,  Dock 
Board  engineer ;  William  J.  Danner  of  the  Sewer- 
age and  Water  Board;  John  Ghirardelli,  Sam  C. 
Oswald,  Henry  Alonzo  and  S.  W.  Diket,  Levee 
Board  inspectors. 


Along  a  Southern  Louisiana  bayou. 
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LUMBER  INDUSTRY  URGED  1 

Nearly  Four  Billion  Feet  of  Excess  Stocks  Mis 

Pooling  Is  Suggested^ 


The  country's  lumber  industry  must  absorb 
nearly  4,000,000,000  feet  of  excess  stocks 
during  1932  to  reestablish  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  stocks  and  demand,  according  to  a 
a  report  from  a  special  lumber  survey  committee 
made  public  as  of  January  27,  by  the  United 
States  Timber  Conservation  Board  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Robert  P.  Lamont,  who  also 
is  chairman  of  the  Board. 

Continuing  to  react  affirmatively  to  recom- 
mendations issued  by  the  Board,  the  industry 
last  year  reduced  stocks  some  2,000,000,000  feet 
from  the  peak  of  January  1,  1931,  when  they 
were  the  highest  in  the  recent  history  of  the  in- 
dustry, it  is  pointed  out.  The  committee  declares, 
however,  that  "some  important  factors  in  the  in- 
dustry are  apparently  not  participating  in  the 
effort  to  restore  the  lumber  supply  and  demand 
equation  to  a  condition  of  reasonable  balance." 
The  committee  recommends  that  lumber  man- 
ufacturers consider  the  practicability  of  pooling 
stocks,  of  consolidation  of  sales  and  of  deferred 
financing  facilities  which  will  stimulate  building, 
especially  farm  and  small  residence  construction. 
The  financial  position  of  the  manufacturers  con- 
tinues insecure,  it  is  stated. 

Further  price  reductions  are  not  likely  to  in- 
crease appreciably  the  demand  for  lumber,  the 
consumption  of  which  has  dropped  more  than  a 
half  since  1928,  it  is  pointed  out.  The  summary  of 
the  report,  which  is  signed  by  the  survey  commit- 
tee, Thos.  S.  Holden,  Frank  M.  Surface,  M.  W. 
Stark,  Calvin  Fentress,  and  Wilson  Compton,  fol- 
lows in  full  text: 

"The  financial  position  of  the  lumber  manu- 
facturing industries  continues  insecure.  The  de- 
pletion of  its  wdrking  capital  and  credit  is  con- 
tinuing although  strengthening  adjustments  are 
constantly  being  made.  The  industry  as  a  whole 
cannot  indefinitely  withstand  the  depletion  of  its 
working  capital.  Nor  may  new  capital  accomoda- 
tion be  expected  so  long  as  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  industry  is  maintaining  its  operations  by 
liquidating  its  present  capital  assets  at  a  loss. 


"A  few  companies  still  adhere  to  the  falla- 
cious view  that  by  increasing  production,  cost  re- 
ductions may  be  secured  sufficient  to  more  than 
compensate  possible  further  price  reductions.  But 
the  demand  for  lumber  is  not  likely  to  be  appre- 
ciably increased  by  further  price  reductions.  Fur- 
ther reductions  on  the  contrary,  are  likely  to  re- 
tard and  discourage  buying.  Such  a  policy  there- 
fore on  any  extensive  scale  will  result  only  in 
further  inviting  financial  disintegration. 

"Accordingly,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  ob- 
vious economic  and  social  difficulties  incident  to 
continued  extensive  curtailment  of  production, 
the  Committee  has  indicated  a  desirable  reduc- 
tion in  stocks  of  approximately  4,000,000,000 
feet.  The  industry's  excess  stocks  should  be  ab- 
sorbed as  promptly  as  possible ;  in  any  event  dur- 
ing 1932.  A  deliberate,  determined  and  syste- 
matic planning  of  stocks  reduction,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  will  enable  the  industry  to  re- 
establish a  reasonable  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  without  abrupt  "dumping"  of  stocks. 
"The  Committee,  in  an  earlier  report,  recom- 
mended : 

"  'That  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its  fur- 
ther investigations  of  lumber  stocks,  seek  and 
assemble  the  necessary  information  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  to  permit  the  accurate  segregation 
of  softwoods  and  hardwoods  and  the  classification 
of  each  by  species  or  by  customary  species 
groups.' 

"This  we  regard  as  of  much  importance.  For 
basic  stocks  information  the  lumber  industry  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  census.  Without  such 
information  the  industry's  emergency  measures 
will  lack  dependable  guidance.  There  is  consider- 
able divergence  of  opinion  within  the  industry 
with  respect  to  the  present  volume  and  assort- 
ment of  lumber  stocks.  The  industry  should  not 
have  to  rely  upon  opinion  when  exact  facts  may 
be  readily  secured.  We  earnestly  urge  that  to 
this  end  you  encourage  and  facilitate  the  prompt 
co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census." 

The  report  submitted  by  the  Committee  fol- 
lows in  full  text: 
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I  CURTAIL  OUTPUT  FOR  YEAR 

\Be  Absorbed,  Timber  Conservation  Board  Says 

b  Stimulate  Building 


Sir :  The  lumber  survey  committee  has  made 
a  further  analysis  of  lumber  consumption,  stocks 
and  prospective  consumption  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1932,  in  substance  a  revision  and  amplification 
of  the  committee's  report  dated  October  21,  1931. 

The  lumber  industry  continues  to  react  affirm- 
atively to  the  recommendations  in  previous  quar- 
terly survey  reports  published  by  the  Timber 
Conservation  Board.  Some  important  factors  in 
the  industry,  however,  are  apparently  not  parti- 
cipating in  the  effort  to  restore  the  lumber  supply 
and  demand  equation  to  a  condition  of  reasonable 
balance. 

During  the  past  quarter  the  excess  lumber 
stocks  have  been  materially  reduced  in  every  im- 
portant region.  The  reduction,  to  be  sure,  is  be- 
lated and  inadequate.  But  it  is  more  uniform  than 
heretofore  among  the  principal  species  of  lumber, 
and  since  the  first  of  last  year  has  amounted  to 
over  2,000,000,000  feet. 

Lumber  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  1931  were 
in  volume  the  greatest  in  the  industry's  recent 
history.  Lumber  consumption,  on  the  other  hand, 
within  three  years  has  declined  by  over  one-half. 
The  outstanding  economic  problem  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  (next  to  that  of  maintaining  and 
extending  the  uses  of  its  products)  therefore  con- 
tinues to  be  the  further  extensive  reduction  of  its 
surplus  stocks,  the  national  excess  beyond  reason- 
able present  and  early  prospective  trade  require- 
ments being  estimated  at  approximately  4,000,- 
000,000  feet  as  of  January  1,  1932. 

The  luumber  survey  committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations : 

First.  That  the  reduction  of  excess  in  the 
hands  of  lumber  manufacturers  be  continued  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  re-establish  a  reasonable 
balance  between  stocks  and  demand.  For  the 
industry  as  a  whole  such  reduction  during  1932 
should  be  approximately  3,800,000,000  feet. 

Second.  That  manufacturers  and  groups  of 
manufacturers  examine  their  own,  and  the  in- 
dustry's stocks  by  species  and  by  items  to  ascer- 
tain whether  item  shortages  in  their  own  stocks 
are  elsewhere  available  in  surplus,  thus  avoiding 


the  necessity  of  additional  production  of  items 
already  in  surplus  in  order  to  replenish  stocks  of 
scarce  items;  and  that  in  current  production,  dili- 
gent effort  be  made  to  avoid  unnecessary  addi- 
tions to  stocks  of  items  already  in  surplus. 

Third.  That  to  the  extent  to  which  financial 
and  community  exigencies  will  permit,  and  with 
due  regard  in  each  region  to  seasonal  production 
and  demand  factors,  lumber  production  by  indi- 
vidual manufacturers  during  the  next  six  months 
be  adjusted  with  view  to  the  accomplishment 
within  the  year  of  the  recommended  regional  re- 
duction in  stocks. 

Fourth.  That  manufacturers  in  each  region 
consider  the  practicability  of  pooling  of  stocks, 
and  of  such  consolidation  of  sales  as  may  offer 
sound  prospects  of  added  economy  and  flexibility 
in  production  and  distribution;  and,  especially 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  economic  advant- 
ages of  regional  consolidations  of  ownership  and 
operation. 

Fifth.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  need 
and  to  the  means  of  deferred  financing  which 
will  stimulate  additional  prudent  building,  especi- 
ally farm,  business  buildings,  and  small  homes. 

Sixth.  That  the  Timber  Conservation  Board 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  further  periodic,  sur- 
veys and  reports  on  current  and  prospective  lum- 
ber supply  and  demand,  with  suitable  recom- 
mendations. 

This  report  is  based  on  substantially  the  same 
information  sources  as  the  report  submitted  on 
October.  21,  1931.  For  convenience  and  brevity 
it  is  largely  in  the  form  of  tables.  The  most 
important  data  appearing  in  former  reports  have 
been  checked  and  revised  with  the  aid  of  addi- 
tional evidence. 

Farm  communities  normally  consume  over 
one-third  of  the  total  lumber  cut  or  over  one-half 
of  that  used  in  building  construction.  The  year 
1931,  although  a  reasonably  productive  season, 
was  marked  by  another  staggering  decline  in 
prices  of  farm  products. 

The  larger  crops  of  last  season  reckoned  at 
farm  prices  as  of  Dec.  1,  indicated  a  decline  in 
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value  from  1930  of  $1,696,000,000.  Compared 
wth  1929,  itself  a  year  of  low  values,  the  crop 
value  has  been  almost  exactly  cut  in  half.  These 
facts  warrant  no  anticipation  of  substantial  in- 
crease in  farm  building  during  1932,  notwith- 
standing the  acknowledged  general  need  for  build- 
ing throughout  the  agricultural  areas. 

Of  all  construction,  residential  building  has 
during  the  past  three  years  shown  the  greatest 
proportionate  decline.  Small  dwellings  still  offer 
the  best  potential  market  for  lumber.  The  demand 
for  small  homes  is  capable,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, of  considerable  expansion.  Despite  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  costs  of  lumber  and  building 
materials,  other  building  costs,  including  building 
labor  costs,  have  not  generally  decreased  propor- 
tionately. This  condition  has  deterred  needed 
building,  especially  in  urban  centers.  Both  farm 
and  small  home  construction  generally  await  the 
development  of  more  economical,  more  conven- 
ient and  more  readily  available  financing,  and  in 
many  areas  a  further  adjustment  of  building 
costs.  Increased  demand  for  lumber  for  building 
purposes  is  not  indicated  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1932. 

In  the  following  analysis  of  lumber  consump- 
tion, the  markets  and  uses  of  lumber  have  been 
divided  into  five  groups  as  follows: 

1.  Building  and  general  construction ;  2,  Boxes 
and  crating;  3,  Fabricating  (including  car  con- 
construction)  ;  4,  Railroad;  5,  Exports. 

The  indicated  national  annual  construction  is 
as  follows: 

Year  1,000  feet 

1929  35,511,000 

1930  26,647,000 

1931  18,285,000 

The  current  status  of  lumber  stocks  continues 
to  be  the  most  important  item  of  supply  and  de- 
mand information  needed  by  the  industry  to 
guide  an  intelligent  course  of  action  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  reasonable  balance  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption.  For  this  purpose  rea- 
sonably adequate  and  satisfactory  information  is 
available  for  the  larger  mills;  but  not  for  the 
small  and  casual  mills. 

Information  on  the  current  changes  in  stocks 
in  the  possession  of  retail  lumber  distributors 
during  the  period  of  1928-1932  so  far  as  available 
on  a  comparable  basis  and  believed  to  be  substan- 
tially representative  of  the  trends  in  retail  lum- 
ber yard  stocks,  shows  a  stock  liquidation  on 
January  1,  1932,  of  approximately  34  per  cent 


compared  with  January  1,  1928.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  1931,  retail  dealer  sales  declined  over 
40  per  cent.  This  decline  is  much  more  than  the 
customary  seasonal  variation.  Satisfactory  earlier 
records  are  not  available.  The  ratio  of  decline  in 
retail  yard  stocks,  however,  has  apparently  been 
less  than  the  decline  in  volume  of  business. 

It  is  evident  that  retail  distributors  generally 
have  been  reducing  stocks  to  the  minmum  level 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  local  trade,  thus 
imposing  upon  the  lumber  manufacturer  the  task 
of  carrying  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total 
lumber  stocks  available  for  consumption.  This, 
however,  has  become  a  normal  and  not  merely  an 
emergency  condition. 

Systematic  short  range  buying  under  condi- 
tions of  reasonably  balanced  supply  and  demand 
is  an  asset  to  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry, 
not  a  liability.  That  it  is  a  present  hardship  is 
due  to  excessive  stocks  now  in  possession  of  the 
lumber  manufacturers. 

Information  on  the  current  changes  in  indus- 
trial stocks  in  the  possession  of  wood-using  in- 
dustries shows  a  trend  during  the  last  two  years 
generally  comparable  to  that  in  retail  yard  stocks. 
The  information  shown  is  based  on  reports  re- 
ceived from  a  large  number  of  representative  in- 
dustrial plants.    It  shows  that  between  January  1, 

1930,  and  July  1,  1931,  industrial  stocks  were  li- 
quidated to  the  extent  of  29  V^  per  cent  and  that 
the  larger  part  of  this  liquidation  took  place  in 
the  six  months  between  January  1,  and  July  1, 

1931.  Similar  records  covering  the  period  from 
July  1,  to  November  1,  1931,  are  lacking,  but  from 
November  1,  1931,  to  January  1,  1932,  there  is 
indicated  a  small  increase  in  industrial  stocks. 

Industrial  purchases  and  consumption  from 
October  to  December,  1931,  indicate  that  Novem- 
ber purchases  were  11  per  cent  below  October, 
whereas  December  purchases  exceeded  November 
by  35  per  cent.  Consumption  in  November  showed 
an  increase  over  October,  and  December  a  greater 
increase  over  November.  The  indicated  gradual 
increase  in  lumber  consumption  by  the  industries, 
if  sustained,  should  eventually  stimulate  increased 
mill  purchases. 

Stocks  in  the  hands  of  both  retail  dealers  and 
industrials  are  relatively  low.  Retail  dealers  have 
responded  more  quickly  to  market  changes  than 
have  the  industrial  users,  in  liquidating  their 
stocks. 

Inventories  are  regarded  as  primarily  a  means 
of  satisfactorily  supplying  the  trade.  Due  to  wide 
variations  in  the  character  of  the  trade  served, 
in  type  of  manufacture  and  refinement,  and  in 
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methods  of  distribution,  there  is  no  uniformity 
among  lumber  manufacturers  in  normal  or  ordi- 
nary inventory  provision. 

Stocks,  in  view  of  economic  and  other  consid- 
erations, are  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  needs 
of  the  lumber  trade. 

Reasonably  balanced  stocks  in  the  year  1932 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  under  present  and 
prospective  conditions  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  varying  regional  conditions,  are  regarded  by 
the  Committee  as  stocks  proportionate  to  the 
needs  of  efficient  distribution  of  a  annual  volume 
of  lumber  of  approximately  22,500,000  feet,  i.  e., 
the  average  consumption  of  lumber  during  the 
years  1930  and  1931. 

Certain  important  facts  and  conclusions  with 
respect  to  present  conditions  of  lumber  supply 
and  demand  are  clear  and  undebatable.  Ignoring 
them  will  not  change  them  or  remedy  them.  The 
danger  to  the  industry  is  not  in  the  facts  them- 
selves— for  united  and  wisely  directed  industry 
action  will  remedy  them;  but  in  disregarding 
them  in  the  hope  that  time,  or  a  favorable  turn 
of  events,  will  correct  them.  The  Committee  is  of 
the  opinion,  therefore,  that  these  essential  facts 
and  conclusions  should  be  clearly  and  frankly 
stated.  The  conversion  of  these  facts  and  con- 
clusions into  a  course  of  action  by  individual 
lumber  manufacturers  and  distributors  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  for  their  individual  or  group  de- 
termination. 

A  constructive  criticism  has  been  made  that 
the  Committee's  recommendation  of  reduction  in 
stocks  during  1932  by  approximately  4,000,000,- 
000  feet  would  be  more  helpful  if  more  specific 
as  to  the  individual  manufacturers  each  in  his 
own  operation.  The  Committee  has  made  an  effort 
to  secure,  through  the  associations  of  lumber 
manufacturers,  dependable  information  on  the 
condition  of  surplus,  or  shortage,  by  species  and 
by  items  in  total  regional  stocks.  The  available 
returns,  however,  were  so  limited  and  variable 
as  not  to  permit  of  such  an  analysis  in  the  pres- 
ent report.  It  is  regarded,  however,  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  a  desirable  extension  of  the  quarterly 
survey  analysis  if  satisfacory  basic  information 
is  available. 

But  there  are  obvious  limits  to  which  such 
analysis  may  be  carried.  In  practice  the  balancing 
of  stocks  is  necessarily  the  result,  not  of  industry 
action,  but  of  the  aggregate  action  of  individual 
manufacturers.  Each  producer  analyzes — at  least 
should  analyze — his  own  stocks  item  by  item.  He 
may  find  shortages  in  certain  grades.  This  may 
suggest  increased  production  to  restore  a  proper 
balance.    Herein  lies  an  important  present  expen- 


sive weakness  in  the  lumber  industry.  Guided 
by  his  own  experience  alone  and  with  due  regard 
only  to  his  own  stocks,  a  manufacturer  may,  and 
frequently  does,  expand  production  to  supply  a 
limited  item-demand,  whereas  within  the  species 
or  the  regional  group  the  same  items  may  in  fact 
be  already  in  surplus. 

Obviously,  a  manufacturer  as  an  aid  to  wise 
individual  action  must  therefore  have  access  to 
more  than  his  own  individual  or  company  stock 
records.  This  emphasizes  the  opportunity  and 
the  duty  of  lumber  industry  organizations,  to  col- 
lect regularly  and  to  make  available  promptly  to 
individual  mills,  complete  and  detailed  stocks 
information  by  items  separately  or  logically 
grouped. 

The  Timber  Conservation  Board  is  in  a  posi- 
tion in  view  of  present  facts  to  assert  the  neces- 
sity of,  and  to  recommend  regional  programs  for 
balancing  stocks  which  in  its  judgment  will  meet 
the  national  situation.  But  beyond  that  point  the 
analysis,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  must 
be  carried  by  the  regional  groups  themselves  and 
by  individual  manufacturers.  No  two  regions 
may  be  expected  to  carry  out  a  recommended  pro- 
gram in  exactly  the  same  way.  But  this  fact  is 
unimportant,  provided  the  combined  regional  re- 
sults accomplish  the  constructive  purposes  found 
to  be  essential  to  the  stabilization  of  the  industry. 

The  fact  that  aggregate  stocks  are  excessive 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  signifying  that  all  items 
are  in  surplus.  On  the  contrary,  stocks  in  regions 
(notably  West  Coast,  Western  pine  and  Southern 
hardwood  regions),  in  many  items  are  broken 
and  scarce;  and  in  some  items  in  every  region. 
The  maintenance  of  balanced  stocks  by  items  is  of 
importance  second  only  to  the  reduction  of  ag- 
gregate regional  stocks  to  a  level  reasonably  com- 
mensurate with  consumption. 

This  suggests  the  desirability  and  probable 
economy  of  some  practical  form  and  means  of 
uniting  the  sales  of  logically  related  groups  of 
companies,  and  the  effective  pooling  of  their 
stocks  of  lumber.  This  may  to  a  substantial  de- 
gree remove  the  incentive  to  overproduction,  and 
provide  added  opportunity  of  economy  in  working 
capital  and  greater  flexibility  in  distribution.  The 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  deliberate 
maintenance  of  total  inventories  at  levels  higher 
than  the  volume  of  demand  will  reasonably  justi- 
fy is  undesirable,  and  if  persisted  in  will  be  a 
continuing  price  depressant  factor  and  an  un- 
necessary handicap  to  the  lumber  industry. 

Many  manufacturers  are  perhaps  able  to  carry 
without  undue  financial  difficulty  relatively  larger 
(Continued  on  Page  89) 
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Louisiana  Nature  Guardians 

"Upon  my  honor,  as  a  Louisiana  Nature  Guardian,  I  promise  to  take  care  of  all  our 
natural  friends,  to  guard  and  protect  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  as  far  as  possible 
influence  others  to  do  the  same." 

Estelle  Verjie  Cottman,  Editor 


WHEN  the  Nature  Guardian  Club  of  Louisi- 
ana was  formed  several  years  ago,  it  met 
an  instant  and  hearty  response  from  the 
teachers  and  the  school  children  all  over  the  State. 
From  a  small  interested  group  it  has  grown 
steadily  into  a  mighty  force  of  thousands  of  young 
conservationists.  These  children  are  the  proud 
possessors  of  handsome  lithographed  badges,  and 
certificates  of  membership.  New  Clubs  are  being 
formed  each  week  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Educational  Bureau  to  enroll  every  Louisiana  boy 
and  girl,  white  or  colored,  under  the  Nature 
Guardian  banner. 


How  You  Can  Become  A  Nature  Guardian 
your  PART 

Consult  your  teacher. 

Ask  that  the  purpose  and  plans  of  the  Nature 
Guardian  Club  be  explained  to  you  and  the  class. 

Ask  for  an  application  card. 

Get  a  responsible  person  to  indorse  it,  after 
proving  that  you  fully  understand  the  duties  of  a 
Nature  Guardian. 

Sign  the  application  and  mail  the  card  post- 
paid, or  give  to  your  teacher,  to  send  with  cards 
from  all  the  class. 


We  send  the  application  card. 

We  send  you  a  handsome  badge,  a  certificate 
of  membership,  Nature  Guardian  pamphlets  and 
other  literature. 


This  is  all  free,  and  is  carried  on  with  the 
purpose  of  instilling  in  the  children's  minds  a 
knowledge  of  Louisiana's  wild  life  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  its  economic  value  to  the  State. 

It  also  aims  to  develop  individual  humanita- 
rianism.  Even  within  this  short  time  an  amazing 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  our  young  folks  toward  the  conservation 
and  protection  of  Louisiana's  natural  resources. 


EDITORIAL 

Dear  Guardians  : 

There  is  so  much  natural  beauty  in  the  world 
for  every  one  to  enjoy,  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
it  is  not  more  appreciated,  and  better  treated. 


It  is  a  crying  shame  to  see  huge  advertising 
bill  boards  hiding  lovely  streams,  beautiful  bits 
of  woodland  scenery,  and  attractive  shrubbery. 

It  is  a  shame  to  tear  off  branches  of  dog  wood 
and  redbud,  and  to  pull  up  other  wild  flowers  by 
their  roots. 

Some  one  has  compared  a  beautiful  woodland 
site  to  a  living  room,  with  lovely  pictures  and 
hangings.  We  do  not  destroy  such  things  in  our 
homes,  then  why  should  we  destroy  the  natural 
pictures  of  woodland  beauty,  made  with  trailing 
vines  and  gorgeous  foliage?  Think  about  these 
things  the  next  time  you  are  tempted  to  desecrate 
the  woodlands!  Remember  all  Guardians  have 
pledged  themselves  to  protect  our  birds,  our  ani- 
mals, and  our  woodlands. 

With  love  for  each  and  all 

The  Editor. 


Here  are  some  verses  relative  to  the  above 
that  we  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Arlington  B. 
Moyer,  of  Long  Pond,  Pa.: 

OUTDOOR  bad  manners 

There's  grandeur  in  the  Mountains  rugged  face. 

Fantastic  patterns  never  shaped  by  man — 
Naught  but  the  gods  could  do  this  wondrous 
thing ; 

But,  who,  oh  who  left  that  tomato  can? 

I  see  the  rippling  stream,  cold,  clear,  and  swift, 
Leaping  and  bounding  over  crystal  rocks — 

I  stoop  to  taste  its  nectar  and  I  see 

Two  bottle  tops,  a  shoe,  an  old  lunch  box. 

Why  spend  a  million  years  to  build  a  world, 

To  mold  it,  shape  it,  give  it  tone  and  punch. 

When  one  poor  thoughtless  picnicker  can  spoil 
The  whole  shebang  with  what  is  left  from 
lunch? 


New  Orleans,  La. 
2911  Dumaine  St., 
October,  15,  1931. 
Nature  Guardian  Editor, 
Department  of  Conservation, 
New  Court  Building, 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  would  like  to  become  a  Nature  Guardian.  I 
attend  the  John  McDonogh  Girls'  High  School. 
Please  send  me  particulars. 
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I  have  written  a  poem  about  the  forests  of 
Louisiana,  which  I  hope  you  will  publish;  it  is 
as  follows : 

OUR  FORESTS 

Here  comes  Mr.  Long  Leaf  Pine, 

Who  will  make  you  a  bed, 
Or,  maybe,  he  you  will  find, 

In  school,  around  your  lead. 

And  Miss  Magnolia  has  arrived, 

Bringing  her  beds  and  boats  and  doors, 
And  something  over  which  you  have  sighed 

"Oh !  what  sweet  smelling  flowers !" 

Here  is  Mr.  Cypress, 

Who  will  make  you  a  cradle, 
Or,  maybe,  at  the  best 

A  little  round  table. 

Mr.  Oak  brings  up  the  rear, 

His  kindling  woods,  so  bright, 
At  which  we  all  love  to  peer 

On  a  cold  winter's  night. 

Hoping  this  will  meet  with  your  approval, 

am'  Respectfully  yours, 

Sydonia  Lucchesi. 

We  thank  Sydonia  for  her  letter  and  her  poem, 
and  welcome  her  into  the  club.  Please  write  some- 
thing for  us  again,  Sydonia. 


Here  are  two  pretty  poems  taken  from  the 
Monroe  Morning  World: 

THE   BUTTERFLY 

They  are  very  pretty  things 
And  have  very  pretty  wings. 
Some  are  yellow,  some  are  gold, 
And  others  wear  colors  bold. 

They  feed  on  nectar  from  the  flowers 
Which  blossom  after  summer  showers. 
Some  are  found  on  pretty  weeds, 
Which  in  fall  will  shed  their  seeds. 
Lila  Kitchens, 

Barkdull  Faulk  School, 
B-Grade. 


The  Weekly  Iberian  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  way  St.  Peter's  College  Nature 
Guardians  carried  out  their  Wild  Life  Day  Pro- 
gram: 

TECHE  CONSERVATION  UNIT  OBSERVES 
WILD  LIFE  DAY 

To  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Commissioner 
Robert  S.  Maestri  of  the  State  Department  of 
Conservation,  the  Teche  Conservation  Unit  cele- 
brated, on  November  6,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  Day. 

The  choosing  of  the  spot  where  traditions  had 
placed  the  Evangeline  Oak,  on  the  banks  of  the 
picturesque  Teche,  gave  an  atmosphere  of  ap- 
propriateness to  the  program,  which  St.  Peter's 
College  Nature  Guardians  carried  out  so  well. 

What  better  place  could  have  been  found  by 
these  youthful,  but  convincing  speakers,  from 
which  to  laud  the  natural  resources  of  Louisiana, 
than  the  banks  of  the  Teche,  with  its  background 
of  mosshung  trees? 


In  that  natural  setting  of  enhancing  beauty, 
the  following  program  was  held: 

Opening  address  by  President  Carlyle  Bour- 
geois. How  cleverly  he  put  in  relief,  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  duties  of  Nature  Guard- 
ians! 

"My  Louisiana,"  by  Maxime  Charlet.  The 
words  "My  Louisiana,  dear  Louisiana"  re-echoed 
along  the  cooling  shades  of  the  Bayou.  He  did  full 
justice  to  his  selection,  and  proved  to  be  an  able 
speaker. 

"Perserverance,"  rendered  by  the  sympathetic 
youth,  Dracos  Burke,  elicited  many  a  grin.  His 
calm  and  poise  won  the  well  deserved  applause 
of  his  fellow  Nature  Guardians. 

The  Ten-minute  Talk  by  Claud  Hebert  was  a 
treat.  He  is  a  Boy  Scout,  and  he  knows  his  on- 
ions, when  it  is  a  question  of  Louisiana  birds.  His 
talk  seemed  to  be  but  one-tenth  its  actual  dura- 
tion, so  interesting  it  was. 

"Kindness  to  Animals,"  was  the  topic  chosen 
by  another  lively  St.  Peter's  boy,  Francis  Le- 
Blanc.  Too  bad  Stevenson  was  not  there  to  hear 
the  lad !  He  contributed  in  a  most  commemdable 
manner  to  the  success  of  the  day. 

When  it  comes  to  dialogues,  one  has  to  call 
on  Gabriel  LeBIanc  and  Anthony  Roy  Durand! 
They  seemed  to  be  professionals  along  this  line! 
"Uncle  Muskrat  gives  his  Consent,"  will  be  long 
remembered. 

Roland  Robichaux  gave  a  very  practical  talk 
on  Louisiana  Fur  Bearing  Animals.  His  compan- 
ions applauded  him  heartily. 

One  of  the  best  recitations  heard  at  the  meet- 
ing was  "The  One  in  the  Middle,"  by  Roland  Mi- 
guez. 

Carlyle  Bourgeois  gained  for  himself  declam- 
atory honors  in  no  wise  inferior  to  those  of  his 
classmates.   "The  Squirrel"  was  a  hit. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  see  the  great  and 
growing  interest  taken  in  the  wonderful  natural 
resources  of  our  State. 

To  the  long  list  of  prominent  supporters  of 
the  Louisiana  Conservation  Movement,  we  would 
do  well  to  add  the  name  of  Rev.  Brother  Abel,  F. 
S.  C,  and  the  members  of  his  Club,  officially 
known  as  "The  Teche  Conservation  Unit." 

St.  Peter's  College  has  always  been  glad  to 
help  our  growing  generation  to  realize  the  tre- 
mendous value  of  Conservation.  In  the  past  three 
years,  over  fifty  boys  have  been  enrolled  as  "Na- 
ture Guardians."  Ture  to  their  motto:  "Deeds, 
not  Words,"  they  are  doing  their  share. — Weekly 
Iberian. 


We  give  here  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
Rubye  Thompson  of  Colfax.  La.  We  want  more 
members  with  ideas  like  Rubye's : 

Nature  Guardian  Editors, 
Department  of  Conservation, 
New  Court  Building, 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  Editor: 

I  am  a  girl  17  years  of  age,  and  am  very 
much  interested  in  Nature.  I  love  every  tree  that 
grows,  and  every  beautiful  bird  that  flies.  Truly, 
it  breaks  my  heart  to  know  that  human  nature 
is  so  cruel  as  to  kill  harmless  birds. 
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I  am  asking  for  an  application  card,  and  my 
badge,  certificate,  and  literature,  and  I  promise 
to  do  my  best  to  keep  rules  of  the  Club.   Please 
let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
Yours  truly 
Rubye  Thompson, 

Colfax,  La. 


Lake  Charles,  La. 
Nov.  7,  1931. 
Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  become  a  member  of  the  Na- 
ture Guardian  Club.  I  received  three  copies  of 
Louisiana  Conservation  Review  which  I  enjoyed 
very  much,  reading  about  the  natural  and  Wild 
Life  resources  of  Louisiana. 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Guardian  and  send  me 
the  pin,  application  card,  and  bulletins  that  are 
necessary. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  prompt 
answer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

YOLANDE  THERIOT. 

P.  S. — I  have  visited  the  Museum  before,  and  en- 
joyed it  very  much.   I  forgot  to  tell  you. 


Delhi,  La. 
R.  1,  Box  123, 
Nov.  6,  1932. 
Nature  Guardian  Club, 
Department  of  Conservation, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Dear  Editor: 

We  wish  to  become  Nature  Guardians.  Please 
send  us  an  application  blank  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  are  two  schoolmates  and  wish  to  study 
nature. 

We  are  hoping  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Yours  truly, 

Ilene  Townsend, 
Lola  Holloway. 


A  RETURN  OF  WILD  LIFE 

Every  boy  and  girl  who  loves  wild  life,  and 
that,  I  am  sure,  is  all  of  you,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  many  of  the  noble  animals  who  once  claimed 
large  portions  of  this  continent  for  their  own, 
are  now  coming  back.  The  most  complete  and  ac- 
curate game  census  ever  taken,  has  recently  been 
completed  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
under  the  direction  of  Will  Barnes.  Over  a  five- 
year  period,  he  has  shown  that  the  deer  in  the 
national  forests  alone  have  increased  from  452,- 
555  to  605,964.  Forests  are  reclaiming  the  aban- 
doned farms  of  New  England,  and  with  them  are 
coming  deer.  From  a  mere  handful  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  animals,  the  bison  herd  of  Yellow- 
stone Park  has  grown  to  eight  hundred.  In  this 
country  and  Canada,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  in  all  sixteen  thousand  of  these  former  mon- 
archy of  the  ranges.  This  census  shows  that  the 
pronghorn  antelope  has  increased  from  2,394  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  to  7,094.  Moose  have 
nearly  doubled.   So  have  mountain  goats. 


While  the  conditions  for  a  return  of  bird-life 
are  not  so  favorable,  particularly  in  the  West, 
and  disease  is  taking  a  large  toll  of  some  species, 
more  attention  is  being  given  to  their  well-being. 
To  offset  to  some  extent  the  disappearance  of 
breeding  and  resting  places,  owing  to  the  drain- 
age of  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  reclamation  of 
Western  lands,  the  Upper  Mississippi  Refuge,  ex- 
tending over  some  300  miles,  near  Wabash, 
Minn.,  has  been  established.  This  vast  area  of 
swamp  and  marshland  will  afford  a  breeding 
ground  for  fish  and  fur-bearing  animals  as  well 
as  for  birds. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  welcome  return  of 
wild  life  is  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  pre- 
venting the  continued  wholesale  slaughter  of 
game  animals  and  birds. 


We  welcome  the  following  into  the  Club,  and 
know  they  will  make  loyal  Guardians: 


Frank   Ryder 

McDonogh   School  No.   9 
New   Orleans,   La. 
Frank  Ney 

McDonogh   School  No.   9 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Hattie   Cabriac 

P.   A.   Capdau   School 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Herman  Harris 

3419    Cleveland   Ave., 
New  Orleans,  La. 
William  Betz 
Gentilly  Terrace 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Odette   Arceneaux 
St.  Francis  DeSales 
Houma,  La. 
Jerome  Alfred 
Franklin  School 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Shirley   Juzan 

McDonogh  No.   14 
New   Orleans,   La. 
James   Jones 

McDonogh  No.   19 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Regina   Breaud 
Box   246 

Lutcher,   La. 
Bert   Trand   Parent 
Kenner   High    School 
Kenner,  La. 
J.  A.  Ball,  Jr. 

Mangham    High    School 
Alto,  La. 
Martin  Hawkins 

Manifest   High    School 
Rhinehart,  La. 
Ulric  Copponex 

Lutcher   High   School 
Lutcher,  La. 
Joe   Kittrell 

LaPlace,  La. 
John   L.   Ory 

LaPlace,  La. 
Clark  Heirtzler 
Bernard  Terrace 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Whitney  L.  Geter,  Jr. 
Beauregard  School 
Baton   Rouge,   La. 
William  Fashee 
Asia  St.  School 
Baton  Rouge,   La. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  members 
at  any  time,  and  shall  be  glad  to  print  their 
poems,  themes,  and  letters  about  any  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  Louisiana.  We  hope  that  our 
next  issue  will  contain  many  interesting  articles 
by  members  of  our  Club. 

Address  all  letters  to  :  Nature  Guardian 
Editor,  Department  of  Conservation,  New 
Court  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 


West  End  Marine  Iron 
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SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


Colonel  Robert  S.  Maestri,  Commissioner  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Conser- 
vation says: 
Believing  that  the  children  of  Louisiana  should 
learn  to  know  and  love  the  birds  of  the  State,  and 
should  be  carefully  instructed  in  methods  of  their 
conservation,  I  hereby  request  all  the  schools  and 
clubs  of  the  State  to  observe  April  8,  1932,  as 
Louisiana  Bird  Day,  using  in  celebration  thereof 
exercises  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  one  of  Louisiana's  most  im- 
portant natural  resources — the  birds. 


Suggested  Programs 
program  for  women's  club 

1.  Song — "Louisiana." 

2.  Recitation — "A  Song  of  Seasons." 

3.  Reading — "Bird  Study  for  Children." 

4.  Song — "America." 

PROGRAM  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS 

1.  Song — "America." 

2.  Reading — "Louisiana's  Bird  Heritage." 

3.  Playlet— "Ten  Poor  Little  Jay  Birds." 

4.  Song — "My  Louisiana." 

5.  Recitation  for  a  Tiny  Tot — "In  April." 

6.  Recitation— "One  In  The  Middle." 

7.  Song — "America,  The  Beautiful." 

Note — Additional  material  suitable  for  Bird  Programs  will  be 
found  in  the  "Louisiana  Bird  Primer,"  and  the  "Nature  Guard- 
ian Handbook  for  Louisiana  Teachers." 


Louisiana's  Bird  Heritage 

Louisiana  is  rich  in  wild  life,  and  as  a  bird 
State  she  holds  an  important  place  in  the  na- 
tion. The  world  famous  Audubon,  artist-natu- 
ralist, spent  many  years  in  this  State,  studying 
and  drawing  birds.  He  found  and  named  many 
new  species.  Today,  many  modern  naturalists 
come  to  Louisiana  to  study  them,  and  to  take 
moving  pictures  of  them  in  their  native  haunts. 

Louisiana  shelters  countless  thousands  of 
these  citizens  of  the  air,  who  do  a  most  valuable 
service  in  ridding  our  fields  of  injurious  insects 
and  weed  seed.  Louisiana  is  the  principal  home 
of  the  wintering  wild  fowl,  and  has  realized  her 
great  responsibility  to  the  nation  and  Canada  by 
setting  aside  great  areas  of  marsh  lands  as  rest- 
ing places  and  sanctuaries  for  these  birds  so  that 
they  may  return  to  their  Northern  homes  each 
spring  and  rear  their  young.  In  this  State,  there 
are  over  300,000  acres  of  such  refuges  where 
hunters  are  not  allowed  and  where  a  shot  is  never 
fired. 

As  a  game-bird  State,  Louisiana  is  unique. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  State  in  the  Union 
that  can  compare  with  it,  species  for  species,  in 
the  abundant  variety  of  game  birds. 


A  great  host  of  North  American  shorebirds 
migrate  through  the  State.  Many  of  these  birds 
stay  with  us  during  the  winter  months,  and  we 
have  also  an  army  of  summer  and  resident  shore- 
birds.  The  great  forests  and  the  fertile  agricul- 
tural lands  of  Louisiana  are  the  homes  of  many 
upland  birds  prized  by  the  sportsman,  including 
the  incomparable  Bob  White  and  the  lordy  Wild 
Turkey. 

Louisiana  recognizes  the  value  of  her  bird 
population,  and  sane  and  rigid  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  creatures  of  the  air  have  been 
passed,  with  the  enforcement  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Conservation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  under  the  influence  of  the 
conservation  movement,  a  decided  increase  has 
been  noted.  The  songbird  traffic  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  as  is  the  traffic  in  the  plumes  and  skins  of 
the  herons,  egrets,  and  sea  birds. 

Equitable  bag  limits  have  been  imposed  on 
hunters,  and  practical  open  and  closed  seasons 
for  the  shooting  of  gamebirds  have  been  provided 
by  law.  Under  the  present  administration,  Lou- 
isiana has  taken  a  foremost  place  among  the 
states  of  this  country  and  the  provinces  of  Can- 
ada in  the  work  of  conservation.  A  thorough 
meaning  of  the  aims  of  conservation  is  now  being 
impressed  upon  the  people  of  the  State,  and  the 
results  of  this  campaign  of  education  are  being 
evidenced  by  better  law  observance  everywhere. 

The  birds  of  our  State,  be  they  resident  or  mi- 
gratory, are  valuable  assets.  They  furnish  us  with 
food  and  sport  and  healthful  recreation;  some 
protect  our  crops  from  ravages  of  insects  and  feed 
on  harmful  weed  seed ;  many  merely  lend  a  pleas- 
ing touch  to  our  landscape  by  their  brilliantly 
colored  feathers.  Others  charm  us  by  their  song. 
We  must  recognize  all  phases,  the  aesthetic  as 
well  as  the  economic. 

The  geographic  position  of  Louisiana,  located 
as  it  is  on  the  southern  border  of  North  America, 
together  with  the  semi-tropical  climate  of  the 
state,  account  for  the  fact  that  at  some  period  of 
the  year,  at  least  one-third  of  the  species  of  the 
entire  avifauna  of  North  America  finds  refuge 
within  her  precincts. 

Louisiana  is  an  important  lane  of  travel  for 
birds  during  the  semi-annual  migration  periods. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  avian  hosts  journey 
through  the  State  on  their  way  to  the  warmer 
winter  climates  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Here  they  prepare  for  the  strenuous  flight  of  500 
miles  and  more  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  abundant  food  found  on  our  lowlands  furnish 
the  fat-fuel  necessary  for  the  arduous  wing  jour- 
ney. In  the  spring,  when  the  great  Northern 
movement  is  on,  the  feathered  migrants  find 
along  our  varied  coast-line  many  stopping  places 
where,   after   a   long  and   uninterrupted   flight 
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across  the  gulf  waters,  the  tired  and  weary  birds 
remain  for  a  few  days,  or  it  may  be  weeks,  to 
recuperate  before  again  taking  up  the  flight  to 
favorite  breeding  grounds  in  the  North. 


Songs  of  summer,  songs  of  winter, 
Songs  of  spring  and  fall ; 

Be  where  you  may,  sing  every  day 
A  song  of  seasons  all. 


"Ten  Poor  Little  Jay  Birds" 
(For  Ten  Little  Girls) 
All  march  on  and,  as  each  number  is  called, 

one  child  runs  off  stage. 

First  Child  Recites — 

Ten  little  jay  birds  sitting  in  a  line, 

One  hopped  away  and  then  there  were  nine. 

Second  Child — 

Nine  little  jay  birds  perched  on  a  gate, 
One  tumbled  off,  and  then  there  were  eight. 

Third  Child- 
Eight  little  jay  birds,  wings  spread  out  even, 
A  shot  killed  one,  and  then  there  were  seven. 

Fourth  Child- 
Seven  little  jay  birds,  hopped  on  a  long  stick 
One  stubbed  his  toe,  and  there  were  six. 

Fifth  Child- 
Six  little  jay  birds  went  out  to  dive, 
One  got  drowned,  and  then  were  were  five. 

Sixth  Child- 
Five  little  jay  birds  flying  by  the  door, 
The  cat  caught  one,  and  then  there  were  four. 

Seventh  Child- 
Four  little  jay  birds  as  happy  as  could  be, 
One  took  the  measles  and  then  there  were 
three. 

Eighth  Child- 
Three  little  jay  birds,  friends  fond  and  true, 
A  big  snake  ate  one,  and  then  there  were  two. 

Ninth  Child- 
Two  little  jay  birds,  full  of  life  and  fun, 
A  boy  killed  one  of  them,  then  there  was 
only  one. 

Tenth  Child- 
One  poor  little  jay  bird,  left  all  alone, 
He  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  then  there 
was  none. 

All — Coming  back  and  bowing — 

Poor  little  jay  birds!  Boo-Hoo-Hoo-Hoo ! 

(All  bury  their  faces  in  their  hands  and  boo-hoo, 

in  burlesque  manner  and  then  run  off  stage). 

— E.  V.  C. 


A  Song  of  the  Stream 
By  Genevieve  White 
Sing  a  song  of  springtime, 

Fresh  and  fragrant  flowers, 
Budding  trees  and  humming  bees, 
Shaded  leafy  bowers. 

Sing  a  song  of  summertime, 

Roses  rich  and  rare, 
Butterflies  and  golden  eyes, 

Sweetness  in  the  air. 

Sing  a  song  of  scarlet  woods, 
Flocks  of  birds  o'er  head, 

Leaves  once  green  as  you  have  seen, 
But,  in  the  autumn,  dead. 

Sing  a  song  of  silver  flakes, 

Silver  shining  ice. 
Pictured  panes  of  woods  and  lanes 

Of  Jack  Frost's  own  device. 


Bird  Study  For  Children 

Some  years  ago  bird  study  was  considered  a 
fad,  and  was  given  a  place  on  the  school  program 
somewhat  doubtfully.  Now  that  we  are  realizing 
what  it  is  doing  for  the  child,  it  has  its  assured 
place  in  every  educational  scheme. 

Louisiana  is  blessed  in  having  such  wonderful 
forests,  meadows,  and  marshlands.  First  hand 
experience  with  nature  is  readily  available  every- 
where in  the  State,  and  fortunate,  indeed  are 
those  whose  love  of  the  great  out  doors  is  devel- 
oped by  close  and  constant  association  with  birds 
and  flowers. 

Henry  Turner  Baily  says:  "Children  need  to 
see  the  beauty  of  birds  and  flowers  in  the  open, 
alive,  under  the  inspirational  leadership  of  a  lover 
of  wild  life.  Living  things  are  what  the  children 
long  for,  and  enjoy  to  the  full.  To  them  always 
"a  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion,"  as  the 
Scripture  says.  A  butterfly  on  the  wing,  in  the 
sunshine,  above  a  milkweed  blossom,  is  worth 
more  to  a  child  than  all  the  books  ever  written  on 
entomology.  A  brook  singing  to  itself  through  a 
wooded  valley,  its  banks  golden  with  cowslips, 
holds  a  thrill  for  children  that  no  museum  can 
rival." 

Nature  study  does  much  for  the  child.  It 
trains  his  powers  of  observation,  creates  a  de- 
sire for  investigation,  and  helps  him  to  reason 
and  determine.  It  lays  a  foundation  for  an  in- 
interest  in  out  of  doors  life  that  will  go  with  him 
throughout  his  days. 

Some  authority  has  said  that  "It  furnishes  a 
means  of  spreading  the  gospel  of  bird  conserva- 
tion among  the  parents  as  well  as  the  children, 
for  what  interests  the  child  at  school,  he  will  re- 
peat at  home,  where  this  knowledge  of  bird  life 
may  be  put  to  practical  value." 

It  helps  to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of 
Hrds  by  creating  an  interest  in  the  habits  of  the 
live  bird. 

It  may  prove  one  means  of  lessening  juvenile 
delinquency  by  giving  the  child  something  to  oc- 
cupy his  leisure  hours,  which  takes  him  off  the 
street  and  out  into  the  woods  instead. 

It  leads  the  child  to  see  the  interrelation  of  all 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  the  important 
part  which  the  birds  play,  not  only  in  the  general 
economy  of  nature's  forces,  but  also  in  their  spe- 
cial economic  relation  to  our  everyday  lives. 

It  aids  in  developing  kindness,  sympathy,  and 
gentleness  toward  all  living  creatures,  and  a  re- 
gard for  life,  which  is  especially  to  be  desired. 


In  April 

A  bluebird  is  a  little  thing 

A  fleck  of  blue  upon  a  wing. 

A  flick  of  flame  where  heart  should  be, 

And  when  it  sings — Eternity! 

— G.    J.     NEWMAN. 

(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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Observations  on  the  Loggerhead  Shrike 
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in  Louisiana 


Forrest  V.  Durand 

Assistant  Biologist 


Familiar  to  everyone  who  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  our  birds  even  in  the  most 
casual  manner  is  the  Loggerhead  Shrike. 
This  much  misunderstood  and, 
consequently,  much  abused 
member  of  our  feathered  resi- 
dents is  known  under  a  large 
variety  of  names.  Butcherbird, 
French  Mockingbird,  Dumb 
Mockingbird,  Monguer  muet, 
and  Grasshopper  Hawk  are 
some  of  the  most  common 
names  by  which  it  is  recognized. 
Scientifically  it  is  termed 
Lanius  ludovicianus.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  species, 
but  the  habits  of  all  are  prac- 
tically the  same  and  what  can 
be  said  for  one  can  be  said  for 
any  of  the  others.  The  par- 
ticular variety  found  in  Lou- 
isiana the  year  round  is  Lanius 
lodovicianus  ludovicianus,  and 
during  the  winter  months  the 
migrant  Shrike  Lanius  ludovici- 
anus migrans. 

The  Shrikes  extend  over 
practically  all  of  the  temperate 
and  tropic  regions  of  the  earth.  All  of  them 
have  a  characteristic  strong  hawk-like  beak, 
weak  talons  and  a  more  or  less  dull  colored  plum- 
age. Most  of  them  are  solitary  in  their  habits, 
however  the  Nile  Helmet  Shrike  travels  about 
in  flocks.  Only  two  species  are  found  in  North 
America,  the  Great  Northern  Shrike,  Lanius 
borealis,  which  is  never  found  as  far  south  as 
Louisiana,  and  the  subject  of  this  account,  Lanius 
ludovicianus.  The  two  species  are  very  similiar 
both  in  appearance  and  habits.  Both  are  medium 
sized,  grayish,  black  and  white  birds  with  a  short 
bill  which  is  notched  and  strongly  hooked.  In 
this  latter  respect  they  are  similiar  to  birds  of 
prey,  such  as  the  hawks  and  owls,  but  otherwise, 
structurally,  they  are  quite  different.  Their 
talons  are  too  weak  for  holding  their  prey  while 
they  tear  it  apart.  Even  the  dying  grasp  of  a 
Shrike's  talons  cannot  be  felt  by  man's  hand,  but 
a  very  painful  wound  can  be  inflicted  by  the 
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beak.  This  mismating  of  the  strength  of  his 
beak  and  claws  has  led  him  to  the  curious  habit 
of  impaling  his  prey,  the  habit  which  has  caused 
so  much  comment  and  which 
has  turned  quite  a  few  people 
against  him.  His  talons  are  too 
weak  to  be  of  much  service 
in  assisting  his  beak  to  dismem- 
ber his  food,  so  it  is  a  case  of 
necessity  for  the  bird  to  fasten 
his  victims  in  some  manner  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  all  of 
the  dismembering  to  be  done 
with  the  beak.  Primarily  this  is 
done  upon  thorns,  the  splinters 
of  broken  trees  and  similar  nat- 
ural objects,  but  where  barbed 
wire  has  been  supplied  by  civi- 
lization, this  is  used. 

Due  to  its  fearless,  bold  and 
sometimes  overbearing  habits 
toward  other  birds,  its  habit  of 
occasionally  killing  a  few  small 
birds  or  mammals  and  its  habit 
of  crucifying  its  prey,  the  Log- 
gerhead Shrike  has  fallen  into 
considerable  disrepute  among 
many  people.  During  the  latter  part  of  1930 
and  the  early  part  of  1931,  some  observations 
were  carried  out  by  the  writer  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Louisiana  State  University  campus 
at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  The  object  of  these 
observations  was  to  learn  something  about  the 
general  habits  and  actions,  the  breeding  and  nest- 
ing habits  and  by  examination  of  stomach  con- 
tents, something  of  its  feeding  habits.  By  this 
latter  it  was  hoped  to  help  prove  that  the  bird,  in 
this  region  at  least,  is  not  harmful  and  in  no  wise 
deserves  the  bad  name  which  is  generally  applied 
to  it. 

The  Loggerhead  Shrike  is  a  handsome  bold 
bird.  Although  possessing  only  the  dull  colors 
of  black  and  grey,  they  are  so  arranged  that  the 
bird  stands  out  conspiciously  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  sky  while  perched  upon  some  con- 
spicious  object,  such  as  the  end  of  a  dead  limb, 
the  top  of  a  church  steeple  or  a  telegraph  wire. 
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Especially  is  this  so  on  a  dull  cloudy  day.  On 
days  such  as  these  the  Shrike  adds  a  touch  of 
beauty  to  the  landscape  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  there,  and  the  weather  is  never  too  bad, 
nor  too  cold,  for  him  to  be  at  Ms  post.  Character- 
istic of  the  Shrike  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  flight, 
although  the  distance  flown  is  hardly  ever  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  yards  at  one  time.  The 
line  of  flight  is  undulating  and  the  wings  move 
very  rapidly,  similarly  to  those  of  a  wild  duck, 
and  there  is  given  no  impression  of  wobbliness 
as  one  has  when  he  watches  the  Mocking  Bird 
fly.  The  Shrike  on  the  whole  has  a  solid,  and 
probably  to  smaller  animals,  a  very  formidable 
appearance  although  in  size  it  compares  with 
the  Thrasher,  the  Robin  and  the  Mocking  Bird. 

The  Shrike  always  rises  to  his  perch.  Even 
when  it  is  only  a  bush  a  few  feet  above  the  ground 
and  he  is  high  in  the  air  he  will  swoop  down  be- 
low it  and  rise  up  to  it.  When  dropping  to  the 
ground  after  an  insect  he  stops  in  mid-air  when 
a  few  inches  above  his  prey,  rises  slightly  and 
then  pounces  upon  it.  It  was  never  determined  by 
the  writer  whether  the  feet  were  used  in  catch- 
ing the  prey  or  not,  but  most  probably  they  are 
not.  Shrikes  have  a  very  keen  eyesight  and  al- 
though they  are  very  dexterous  and  competent 
at  catching  food  on  the  wing,  their  most  common 
method  of  obtaining  food  is  to  observe  the  ground 
from  some  high  perch,  as  already  described,  and 
when  something  moves  below,  pounce  upon  it. 
They  have  been  seen  to  go  fifteen,  twenty  or 
thirty-five  yards  after  grasshoppers  in  this  man- 
ner, and  it  has  been  said  that  they  can  detect  a 
grasshopper  going  through  the  grass  fifty  yards 
away.  When  the  prey  is  caught  it  is  either 
carried  back  to  the  perch  where  the  bird  stands 
upon  it  and  tears  it  apart  with  his  beak,  or  it  is 
thrust  upon  some  hearby  thorn,  barbed  wire 
fence,  or  similar  object.  Sometimes  it  is  eaten 
then  but  frequently  it  is  left  hanging  there.  Quite 
often  the  Shrike  returns  after  some  days  and 
eats  this  "stored  food,"  but  many  times  he  never 
returns. 

This  storing  habit  has  brought  about  quite  a 
bit  of  comment  and  speculation  on  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  it  and  also  more  hard  feeling 
against  the  hard  working  hunter.  Quite  often 
the  prey  is  hung  in  the  same  place  many  times 
until  a  regular  storehouse  is  built  up.  Occasion- 
ally these  larders  are  near  the  nests.  Various 
theories  are  advanced  as  to  just  why  these  larders 
are  established  when  quite  often  they  are  never 
made  use  of.  It  is  probably  a  storing  instinct  and 
if  it  were  not  for  it,  many  Shrike  whose  hunt 


over  dreary  winter  fields  has  yielded  no  return, 
would  perish.  Then,  too,  the  Shrike  probably 
has  a  natural  desire  to  hunt  and  to  satisfy  this 
desire  catches  more  than  he  devours.  Still  an- 
other theory  is  that  the  animals  may  be  hung 
up  so  that  they  will  become  infected  with  mag- 
gots after  which  the  Shrike  will  return  and  de- 
vour these.  However  nothing  was  seen  to  prove 
this  and  no  trace  of  maggots  was  found  in  any 
of  the  stomachs  examined.  Lanius  ludovicianus 
is  a  very  fearless  bird  and  has  even  been  known 
to  attack  a  man  who  attempted  to  remove  a  small 
mouse  impaled,  while  still  alive,  upon  a  barbed 
wire  fence. 

Birds  as  a  whole,  probably  more  than  any 
other  class  of  animals,  preserve  a  balance  in  na- 
ture. Most  birds  eat  voraciously  the  things 
which  come  to  them  most  handily.  These  things 
usually  are  insects,  weed  seeds  and  rodents. 
These  things  would  in  nature  speedily  overrun 
everything  if  not  held  in  check  by  some  natural 
element  such  as  the  birds.  The  same  elements 
harmful  to  nature's  balance  are  often  harmful 
to  man  in  his  civilized  state.  Therefore,  except 
in  rare  cases  all  birds  are  beneficial  to  man.  An 
examination  of  the  stomachs  of  birds  of  different 
species  will  show  what  a  large  variety  the  range 
of  bird  food  covers.  When  observations  are 
centered  on  one  particular  species  in  all  probabil- 
ity it  will  be  discovered  that  this  one  covers  some 
particular  part  of  the  range  of  bird  food.  Each 
species  seems  to  be  a  link  in  the  chain  by  which 
birds  help  uphold  nature's  balance. 

The  results  gained  by  the  writer  from  the  ex- 
amination of  stomachs  of  Lanius  ludovicianus 
over  a  four  month's  period,  October  to  January, 
exclusive,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  In 
general  the  Shrike's  food  consists  of  insects, 
spiders,  lizards,  frogs,  snakes,  rodents  and  small 
birds.  Shrikes  eat  practically  no  vegetable  food. 
During  the  warmer  part  of  the  year  grasshoppers 
are  the  main  item  of  food  with  an  occasional  bee- 
tle, lizard  or  frog.  In  the  early  part  of  October 
grasshoppers  composed  98%  of  the  food.  But  as 
it  begins  to  get  colder  the  diet  changes  more  to- 
ward beetles  and  more  vertebrates  are  eaten. 
Sparrows  and  small  mammals  are  caught  and 
snakes  as  long  as  two  feet  are  captured  and  im- 
paled. A  caged  bird  ate  practically  every  kind 
of  animal  food  given  him  and  tried  to  swallow 
an  eighteen-inch  garter  snake  whole.  The  same 
bird  would  eat  from  the  hand  after  two  days  in 
captivity.  It  is  quite  possible  grasshoppers  would 
be  the  chief  subsistence  the  year  round  if  they 
(Continued  on  Page  J/.0) 
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Protection  of  Wild  Life  in  Arkansas 


Administration  of  Game  and  Fish  Laws 


THIS,  to  a  great  extent,  is  a 
day  of  specialists.  We  have 
specialists  in  all  lines  of 
endeavor,  whether  it  be  in  med- 
icine, law,  education,  public  health,  mechanics, 
carpentry,  salesmanship  or  numerous  other  lines 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention. 

And  so  in  official  circles  we  have  highway 
patrolmen  who  enforce  highway  regulations,  and 
see  that  the  individual  car  owner  fits  his  car  with 
proper  license  tags  and  safety  equipment. 

We  have  our  feed  and  fertilizer  inspectors 
and  Conservation  officers  who  see  that  our  min- 
eral resources  are  properly  handled. 

In  this  classification  of  special  officers  comes 
the  game  warden  who  is  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  statutes  looking  to  the  protection  of 
our  wild  life  resources.  In  Arkansas  they  are 
financed  through  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  paid 
by  those  who  participate  in  our  various  forms  of 
outdoor  sport.  Since  their  number  is  limited,  it 
is  vitally  essential  that  they  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  general  public. 

It  has  been  said  that  before  an  officer  can 
cooperate  fully  in  the  enforcement  of  game  and 
fish  laws  it  is  necessary  that  he  have  a  vision  of 
the  great  possibilities  which  might  result  from  a 
sane  administration  of  our  wild  life  resources. 
Many  peace  officers  do  not  hunt  or  fish,  and  since 
they  are  perfectly  normal  human  beings,  it  is  not 
startling  that  they  are  slow  to  grasp  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  denizens  of  our  forests  and 
streams. 

Since  the  officer  himself  does  not  appreciate 
or  realize  the  economic,  aesthetic  or  recreational 
value  of  good  hunting  or  fishing,  it  is  not  in  the 
least  strange  that  he  should  hesitate  in  having 
some  man  brought  into  court  and  fined  for  vio- 
lating statutes  which  have  been  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  such  resources. 

I  wish  that  every  person  might  come  to  fully 
understand  the  happy  condition  that  could  be 
brought  about  by  an  abundant  supply  of  wild 
life  within  Arkansas.  However,  it  is  not  out  of 
reason  to  ask  that  an  officer  forget  his  own  in- 
dividual desires  in  the  matter  and  give  some 
thought  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  citizens  of 


By  Guy  Amsler 

Secretary,  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
State   of  Arkansas 


the  subdivision  which  he  repre- 
sents in  the  administration  of 
protective  measures,  and  neither 
is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  of 
every  officer,  whether  he  be  in  special  line  of  work 
of  acting  as  a  peace  officer  generally,  that  he  lend 
his  active  approval  to  the  activities  and  work  of 
all  other  officers  in  so  long  as  they  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  proper  manner,  personally  and  offi- 
cially. 

I  refer  to  four  classifications  of  officers  with 
reference  to  their  attitude  toward  game  wardens. 
First,  those  who  are  actively  and  enthusiasti- 
cally cooperative.  Second,  those  who  are  cooper- 
ative or  those  who  assist  more  or  less  in  an  in- 
direct manner.  Third,  those  who  are  indifferent 
to  game  and  fish  law  enforcement;  and,  fourth, 
those  who  are  active  in  their  opposition. 

The  first  class,  as  a  rule,  are  sportsmen  who 
have  gained  a  vision  of  wild  life  conservation, 
who  know  its  great  economic  and  recreational 
value,  who  have  seen  our  forests  practically  de- 
nuded of  game,  and  our  streams  depleted  of  fish, 
and  who  know  that  active  enforcement  of  the  law 
is  necessary  if  we  are  to  make  even  fair  progress. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  natural  that  these  men 
should  cooperate  because  they  are  personally  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  wardens,  and  their 
active  cooperation  means  immeasurable  good  to 
the  wardens  in  those  particular  counties. 

The  second  class  is  composed  of  officers  who 
feel  that  the  game  warden  should  look  after  en- 
forcement of  the  game  laws  because  they  are 
hired  for  that  particular  purpose ;  however,  these 
officers  are  willing  to  render  any  assistance,  and 
to  advise  with  the  wardens  and  give  them  such 
"tips"  as  may  come  into  the  hands  of  the  cooper- 
ators.  Unfortunately,  some  of  these  officers  are 
in  counties  where  sentiment  for  game  law  en- 
forcement is  none  too  good,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  officer  be  rather  discreet  in  order  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  his  organization.  The  help  that 
comes  from  these  officers  is  particularly  appre- 
ciated because  of  their  willingness  to  assist  in 
the  work,  even  though  it  be  contrary  to  public 
opinion  in  their  particular  counties  or  subdi- 
visions thereof.  (Continued  on  Page  W 
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Purity  of  Fibre  is  Discovered 
Secret  of  Paper  Preservation 


The  purity  of  fibre  content,  based  on  degree  of 
cellulosic  and  noncellulosic  content,  is  appar- 
ently the  significant  factor  in  rate  determination 
of  paper,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  declared  July 
1,  in  reporting  its  progress  in  research  in  preser- 
vation of  records. 

The  Bureau,  in  conducting  the  study,  has 
made  tests  of  thousands  of  publications  in  libra- 
ries, of  ages  running  back  as  far  as  100  years. 

The  statement  of  the  Bureau  follows  in  full 
text: 

Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  at  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  studies  of  the 
preservation  of  written  and  printed  records,  ac- 
cording to  Director  George  K.  Burgess,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Thorough  tests  of  the  relative  permanence  of 
the  current  commercial  writing  and  printing  pa- 
pers have  been  completed.  These  indicate  that 
there  are  papers  made  both  from  rag  and  wood 
fibers  which  are  suitable  for  any  required  degree 
of  permanence,  providing  the  papers  are  stored 
under  favorable  conditions.  A  classification  of 
papers  relative  to  the  varying  degrees  of  perm- 
anence required  is  suggested,  the  grading  being  in 
accordance  with  their  degree  of  cellulosic  and 
non-cellulosic  purity.  This  is  apparently  the  sig- 
nificant factor  in  respect  to  deterioration. 

Tests  have  also  been  made  of  over  a  thousand 
old  publications  that  have  been  stored  in  public 
libraries  for  varying  periods  during  the  past  100 
years.  These  tests,  like  those  of  the  current  papers, 
reveal  the  importance  of  fiber  purity.  Papers  con- 
taining crude  fibers,  such  as  ground  wood  and 
unbleached  fibers,  were  generally  brittle  and  yel- 
low, while  those  containing  fibers  well  purified 
by  chemical  treatment,  were  generally  in  good 
condition. 

The  results  of  a  survey  of  33  public  libraries, 
and  similar  depositories  in  various  regions  of  the 
United  States,  indicate  that  acid  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  chief  external  deteriorating  in- 
fluence. Sulphur  gases  from  combustion  of  fuels, 
high  temperatures,  variations  in  atmospheric  hu- 
midity, light,  and  dust  are  among  the  principal 
causes.  Laboratory  studies  of  these  influences  have 
been  initiated.  Exposure  of  papers  to  an  atmos- 
phere containing  sulphur  dioxide  has  shown  this 
gas  (which  is  a  product  of  ordinary  combustion) 
to  be  a  very  potent  deteriorating  agent.     Rosin 


sizing  materials  used  in  paper  manufacture  were 
discolored  on  exposure  to  light,  which  is  further 
evidence  that  they  are  one  cause  of  discoloration 
of  paper. 

The  studies  of  current  papers  are  being  made 
in  cooperation  with  the  Brown  Company,  who 
are  maintaining  a  research  associateship  at  the 
Bureau  for  the  purpose.  The  extensive  study, 
relating  particularly  to  preservation  of  records  in 
libraries,  is  made  possible  through  funds  granted 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Research  Council.       , 


Making  New  Trails 

Through  Wildness 

of  Public  Parks 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  in  this 
country,  of  volunteer  cooperation  for  the  improve- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  in  a  public 
preserve,  is  that  shown  during  the  past  dozen 
years  in  the  Harriman  and  Bear  Mountain  sec- 
tions, in  the  Hudson  Highlands  and  northern 
Ramapo  Mountains,  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  by  members 
of  the  walking  clubs  of  the  metropolitan  district, 
in  making  and  maintaining  hiking  trails. 

Over  100  miles  of  new  trails  have  been  scouted, 
located,  cleared  and  marked,  by  workers  for  these 
clubs,  and  are  annually  maintained  by  them.  There 
were  originally  about  200  miles  of  old  wood  roads 
in  the  Highlands  sections,  attractive  for  hiking, 
but  not  marked  in  any  systematic  way.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  new  trails,  on  a  definite  system,  pro- 
vides new  scenic  skyline  routes  and  improves  the 
recreational  value  of  the  old  roads,  for  hiking, 
skiing  and  snowshoeing,  by  making  combinations 
of  both  kinds  of  routes  readily  accessible,  from 
railroads  and  highways  bordering  the  park. 

This  trail  work  is  done  by  the  club  members 
and  others  as  a  pleasure  and  recreation.  They  go 
hiking  somewhere  every  Sunday,  and  when  it  was 
proposed  that  they  give  up  a  few  of  their  holidays 
yearly  to  work  on  some  definite  piece  of  trail,  the 
idea  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response.  It  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park,  who  had  made  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  metal  markers  and  branded 
wooden  arrows  for  indicating  the  routes  and  their 
termini  and  junctions.  More  recently  paint  blazes, 
used  on  bark  cuts  or  on  rocks,  have  been  added 
to  make  the  routes  clearer. 
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Publicly-Owned  Forests  As 
Asset  to  State 


A  program  for  publicly-owned  forest  lands 
should  be  broader  in  its  scope  than  mere  timber 
production.  Areas  to  become  publicly-owned  for- 
ests should  not  be  selected  at  random.  A  success- 
ful program  must  include  points  of  economic, 
financial,  agricultural  or  social  value. 

Areas  selected  for  publicly-owned  forests  in 
North  Carolina  will  offer  fuller  returns  if  they 
are  complete  watersheds,  large  or  small,  as  the 
cases  may  require. 

The  plan  outlined  herein  leads  to  the  following 
objectives:  (1)  Timber  growing,  (2)  moving 
some  farmers  to  better  farming  lands,  (3)  utiliz- 
ing lands  which  revert  for  taxes,  (4)  utilizing 
prison  labor,  (5)  better  water  supplies  for  mu- 
nicipalities, (6)  good  water  necessary  in  indus- 
try, (7)  public  hunting  grounds,  (8)  public  fish- 
ing grounds,  (9)  public  parks,  (10)  clean  water 
for  water  sports,  (11)  pure  water  for  fish  culture, 
(12)  decrease  erosion  and  silt  deposits  in  artifi- 
cial lakes  . 

A  program  looking  to  these  objectives  should 
be  on  a  long-time  basis.  A  50-year  period  of  ac- 
quisition will  be  excellent,  especially  for  a  State 
program.  Watersheds  selected  as  purchase  areas 
should  contain  small  streams  which  are  tributary 
to  the  larger  streams  traversing  the  State.  These 
sheds  should  vary  in  size  from  10,000  acres  to 
200,000  acres  and  should  be  designated  as  pur- 
chase areas  on  somewhat  the  same  basis  as  that 
followed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  pur- 
chase of  national  forests.  Landowners  within  the 
designated  watersheds  should  not  be  forced  to  sell 
but  would  know  that  there  is  an  available  market 
at  a  fixed  price  when  they  wish  to  sell — hence  the 
recommendation  of  a  50-year  purchase  period. 

The  watersheds  selected  should  be  those  in 
which  the  erosion  is  excessive.  Reforestation  in 
these  areas  will  stop  erosion,  lessen  the  silt  de- 
posits in  power  lakes,  give  landowners  in  the 
selected  areas  an  opportunity  to  move  to  better 
farming  land,  and  make  available  a  stream  of 
water  practically  pure  and  free  from  mud  and 
silt. 

The  economic,  social  and  industrial  conditions 
of  the  State  each  year  demand  more  streams  of 
pure  water. 

After  supplying  the  city  and  industrial  de- 
mand for  clean  water  the  surplus  can  be  used  for 
fish  culture,  fishing  waters,  boating  and  bathing 
in  such  a  way  that  the  returns  from  these  activi- 


ties made  possible  by  the  surplus  water  will  pay 
for  the  administration  of  the  areas. 

The  program  outlined  herein  will  require  a 
central  office  at  the  State  Capital.  The  central 
office  should  direct  the  State's  participation  in  the 
program  and  furnish  assistance  and  advice  to 
counties  and  cities  wishing  to  develop  public  for- 
ests and  parks. 

Landowners  living  within  selected  purchase 
areas  may  want  to  farm  elsewhere  and  the  central 
office  should  make  every  effort  to  relocate  these 
farmers.  To  do  this  the  central  office  should  list 
farm  lands  available  for  purchase  outside  the 
selected  watershed  purchase  areas.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  place  farmers  moving  out  of  purchase 
areas  on  the  good  farming  lands  available  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina. 

Within  purchased  watersheds  there  will  be  the 
work  of  reforestation,  building  of  dams  for  water 
storage  basins,  fish  hatcheries,  recreational  areas, 
etc.,  all  of  which  can  be  directed  by  the  central 
office.  Prisoners  can  be  used  for  labor.  Prison 
labor  can  also  be  used  to  reclaim  much  good  farm 
land  in  eastern  North  Carolina  now  too  wet  or 
covered  with  undergrowth. 

While  the  public  forest  program  is  suggested 
as  a  State  measure  it  can  be  adopted  by  a  county, 
city  or  town. 


RED  HILLS 


Day  breaks  in  crystalline  splendor 

After  a  night  of  rain 
And  out  in  the  rolling  red  clay  hills 

The  air  smells  sweet  again. 
Nature  painted  the  glorious  landscape 

Of  earth  and  sky  and  trees 
With  a  masterful  touch  of  harmony 

In  colorful  ecstasies. 

Lowly  hills  that  rise  and  fall 

Sculptured  by  His  hand, 
Green  trees  against  a  pale  blue  sky 

And  terra  cotta  land ; 
Flanked  by  bright  and  shining  foliage 

A  lilting  roadway  lies 
As  up  and  down  it  travels  toward 

A  lane  into  the  skies. 

If  your  heart  is  heavy  and  burdened 

With  cares  of  a  yesterday 
Go  gaze  on  these  hills  at  sunrise 

And  your  sorrows  will  slip  away; 
For  beauty  abides  on  the  mountain  tops 

And  beauty  rests  on  the  sea 
But  the  red  hills  of  Louisiana 

Will  live  in  your  memory. 

— Grace  Tarleton  Aaron. 
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Lacoste  Fur  Co.,  Inc. 

Raw  Furs  and  Alligator  Skins 

316-320  Gravier  St.  300-306  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

NEW  ORLEASS,  LA. 


M.  Mills  &  Company 

Producers   and   Shippers 

Famous    Bayou    Cook    and    Cyprian    Bay    Oysters 

Fresh  River  and  Gulf  FisK 

Louisiana's   Famous   Frogs — Oysters   August    15th  to   May    1st 
Distributors  of  NORDIC  FISH  J:he  pick  of  the  catch 

NEW   ORLEANS 


CHARLESTON  HOTEL 

Lake  Charles'  Newest  Fire  Proof,   175 

Rooms,  All  Baths,  Running  Ice 

Water,  and  Ceiling  Fans 


LAKE  CHARLES 


LOUISIANA 


SOLART 

S 

Everybody  Shops 

SOLART 

s 

AMERICAN  CREOSOTE 
WORKS 

(INCORPORATED) 

Creosoted  Construction  and  Highway 
Materials  of  Every  Description 

PLANTS 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA— LOUISVILLE,    MISS. 
WINNFIELD,  LA. 

Capacity     100,000,000    ft.    board    measure   annually 

PRIVATE  FREE  WHARF  FOR  OCEAN  VESSELS 
AT  NEW   ORLEANS 


We  Own  and  Control                                                     Long   Distanc 

Our                                                                                Phone 

Trapping    Lands                                                             MAin    6023 

Martinez-Mahler  Company 

RAW   FURS 

221    South   Peters   Street 

NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 

..................................  ......  -4 

y.. .......... .........----.. ..--..-..--t 

CRescentllOl  CRescent1102 

OZONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Mineral  Water  and  Cooler  Service 
Perfection  Distilled  Water 

Press  and  Marais  Sts.  New  Orleans,  La. 


RENTAL  BATTERIES 

BATTERY  SERVICE 

ELM 

SERVICE 

STATION 

Elm   and  Lowerline  Streets 

Auto  Repairs — Generators — Ignition  Work 

Cars  Washed,    Stored   and   Greased 
Crank   Cases   Drained    and   Refilled 
E.    L.    MERTZWEILLER,                                  Phone: 

Manager                                                         WAlnut    2992 
►---.-............---..-............... 

"ASK  ANYONE  WE  SERVE" 

M.  L.   Bath  Company,  Ltd. 

Office  Furniture — Filing   Equipment 
Printing — Stationery 

Everything  for  the  Office 
610-612  Market  Si.  Shreveport,  La. 


WM.    T.   BURTON 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

Boating,    Towing,     Dredging 
Clam    and    Oyster    Shells 


SULPHUR 


LOUISIANA 
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Exploring  Birds  to  Help  Science 
With  New  Surveys 

Several  bird  explorers  may  take  to  the  wide 
open  spaces  early  in  1932  with  no  fanfare  of 
trumpets,  newspaper  stories  or  busy  motion  pic- 
ture cameras.  These  bold  "explorers"  are  not 
going  to  leave  the  United  States  either,  says  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  because  all  of  them  are 
game  birds  and  their  work  will  be  found  in  the 
hilly  timbered  areas  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  birds  are  a  part  of  the  program  drawn 
up  at  a  tri-state  conference  recently  held  under 
the  auspices  of  National  Headquarters  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League.  It  provides  for  experi- 
ments with  several  species  of  non-native  game 
birds,  including  the  Reeves  pheasant,  a  western 
quail,  and  possibly  one  other  species  of  pheasant, 
if  surveys  indicate  that  native  birds  cannot  be 
restored  in  the  hilly  sections  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky. 

The  conference  brought  together  conservation 
authorities  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The 
problem  facing  these  states  was  that  of  increasing 
the  number  of  game  birds  in  rough  hilly  sections 
which  today  are  not  producing  as  many  game 
birds  as  they  should. 

Mr.  J.  Quincy  Ward,  Superintendent  of  Ward- 
ens and  Hatcheries,  Kentucky  Game  and  Fish 
Commission ;  W.  H.  Rinehart,  Conservation  Com- 
missioner, Ohio;  Harry  Walter  Hutchins,  Con- 
servation Council  of  Ohio;  Walter  Shirts,  Super- 
intendent of  Fisheries  and  Game,  Indiana;  Sam- 
uel F.  Zufall,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Fish- 
eries and  Game,  Indiana;  S.  B.  Locke,  Conserva- 
tion Director  of  the  League,  and  other  League 
representatives  attended  this  Conference,  which 
was  held  in  Cincinnati. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  cooperative  survey  would 
be  undertaken  to  obtain  definite  scientific  facts 
about  the  hilly  areas  within  the  three  states,  and 
experiments  would  be  undertaken  at  once  with 
several  species  of  game  birds  to  see  to  what  ex- 
tent they  would  thrive  and  might  be  productive  in 
areas  so  changed  by  human  activity  that  native 
game  birds  could  not  be  restored. 


SEQUOIA  GROVE  THRIVES 

UNDER  ADVERSE  CONDITIONS 


thrive  under  adverse  conditions,  according  to  re- 
ports of  United  States  forest  rangers. 

Out  of  482  big-tree  seedlings  planted,  275  or 
more  than  50  per  cent,  are  alive  and  thrifty.  The 
tallest  tree  is  15  feet  high.  The  average  height  is 
about  9  feet,  and  some  of  the  trees  are  already 
bearing  cones. 

The  site  where  these  trees  were  planted  is  hot- 
ter and  contains  less  moisture  than  the  situations 
where  big-tree  groves  occur  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains — the  only  place  in  the  world  where  this 
species  is  found  growing  naturally. — Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Giant  Redwood  in  Yose- 
mite  Forest  Now  Is  93 

Feet  in  Circumference 


A  planting  of  big  trees  (Sequoia  washington- 
iana)  established  17  years  ago  in  the  Humbug  re- 
gion of  the  Klamath  National  Forest  in  northern 
California  has  shown  great  ability  to  live  and 


Latest  measurements  of  the  forest  monarcns 
in  the  famous  sequoia  groves  of  Yosemite  National 
Park,  show  that  the  Grizzly,  third  largest  tree  in 
the  world,  now  has  a  circumference  of  93  feet,  ac- 
cording to  Director  Horace  M.  Albright,  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Yosemite's  tallest  tree,  in  Merced  Grove, 
towers  300  feet  high,  and  a  tree  in  Mariposa 
Grove,  the  Clothespin,  has  reached  a  height  of 
293  feet.  The  tree  heights  were  obtained  by  tri- 
angulation,  using  a  transit  for  vertical  heights 
and  a  tape  or  stadia  rod  for  horizontal  distances. 

So  enormous  do  the  sequoias  grow  during  the 
thousand  years  or  so  required  for  some  of  them 
to  reach  maturity,  that  time  often  leaves  them  in 
strange  situations. 

One  tree  with  a  basal  circumference  of  81  feet, 
located  at  the  bottom  of  a  creek,  has  a  very  dis- 
torted and  flaring  butt.  As  a  seedling,  it  began 
life  at  the  water's  edge  and  has  grown  over  the 
center  of  the  stream,  part  of  which  now  passes 
under  its  base. 

A  spring  bubbles  from  under  the  center  of  an- 
other great  tree  which  apparently  started  at  the 
edge  of  the  spring. 

Redwood  trees  planted  from  1923  to  1925  by 
lumber  companies  in  the  redwood  region  of  Cali- 
fornia were  found  this  year  to  range  from  a  few 
inches  to  7  feet  in  height.  Their  average  height 
as  estimated  by  H.  L.  Person,  of  the  California 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  was  less  than  three 
feet. 

Sprouts  of  the  same  age  would  average  be- 
tween 15  and  20  feet  in  height.  Many  thrifty 
trees  were  found  growing  in  praetically  complete 
shade.  A  very  high  percentage  of  the  trees  dam- 
aged by  fire  were  sprouted. 
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Washington  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
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Sun  Co.,  Inc. 


Dried  Shrimp  and  Fish  Packers 

525-27  St.  Louis  St.  New  Orleans,  La.,  U.S.A. 
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Your  Home  When  in  Lake  Charles,  La. 
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Interstate  Trust  &  Banking 
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LOUISIANA  BIRD  DAY 


ORLEANS  HONORS  MEMORY  OF 
WASHINGTON 


(Continued  on  Page  28) 
The  One  In  The  Middle 
Five  little  plump  birds  met  one  pleasant  Spring 
day, 
And  seated  themselves  in  a  row  on  a  rail, 
The  two  biggest  sat  with  their  backs  turned  this 
way, 
And  straight  as  an  arrow  hung  each  little  tail. 
Then   four    of   them    merrily    sang    "Summer's 
coming, 
And  soon  we  shall  have  the  bright  honey  bees 
humming 
And  see  brightest  sunshine,  O,  hey  diddle,  diddle." 
"Except  when  it  rains,"  said  the  one  in  the 
middle. 

"And  there  will  be  roses,  red,  yellow  and  pink," 
Sang  four  in  a  chorus  once  more.  "And  the 
rill 
Will  give  us  the  sweetest  of  waters  to  drink, 
And  grass  will  be  plenty  on  field  and  hill, 
And  a  lot  of  our  kindred  their  way  will  be 
winging 
Toward  our  home,  all  the  news  of  the  sunny 
South  bringing, 
And  we'll  feast  them  on  berries.  O,  hey,  diddle, 
diddle." 
"Some  berries  are  poison,"   said  one  in  the 
middle. 


How  Birds  Help  Mankind 

They  eat  weed  seeds. 

They  eat  insects. 

They  protect  the  crops. 

They  protect  the  forests. 

They  charm  our  ears  with  their  song. 

They  delight  our  eyes  with  their  beauty. 

Sea  birds  warn  mariners  that  rocks  are  near. 

Sea  birds  help  fishermen  discover  schools  of 
fish. 

Harbor  birds  destroy  refuse  matter. 

Game  birds  furnish  food. 

Game  birds  furnish  sport. 

Carrion  eaters  clear  away  carcasses  that  pol- 
lute the  atmosphere. 


TO  A  TREE 


When  God  above  shall  call  me  home 

and  I  on  earth  no  more  shall  roam, 
Lay  me  to  rest  in  a  wooded  place 

with  Trees  to  show  my  Father's  grace. 
Let  those  Trees  stand  his  love  to  shoiv 

that  all  mankind  may  to  him  go, 
For  God  has  placed  them  on  the  land 

to  shoiv  his  love  on  every  hand. 
God  made  the  Bees  and  Birds  and  Trees 

that  all  mankind  might  live  with  ease, 
A  Tree  of  beauty  and  grace  and  love 

to  speak  for  the  Master  of  love  above. 
So  when  I'm  gone  to  him  above 

I  want  a  Tree  to  show  my  love, 
And  let  there  be  no  marking  there 

except  a  Tree  with  shade  so  fair. 
— W.  D.  BLAKE. 


(Continued  From  Page  6) 

Mrs.  Grace  Skinner  Miller  was  in  charge  of 
the  program.  Dressed  in  costume,  Mrs.  Miller 
introduced  those  taking  part  in  the  celebration. 

A  celebration  in  honor  of  Washington  was 
held  at  the  Italian  Union  hall  by  the  Italian  Union, 
comprising  Italian  benevolent,  fraternal,  and  so- 
cial organizations.  Several  addresses  were  made. 
A  tableau  was  staged  by  the  pupils  of  St.  Mary's 
parochial  school.  Patriotic  songs  were  sung. 

The  New  Orleans  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  held  a  dinner  and  bridge  party  in 
honor  of  the  holiday.  Acorn  Grove  No.  23,  Wood- 
men Circle,  held  their  celebration  at  the  Benevo- 
lent Knights  of  America  home.  George  Washing- 
ton Lodge  No.  65,  F.  and  A.  M.,  held  their  cele- 
bration in  the  auditorium  of  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple. There  were  addresses  and  singing  and  in- 
strumental music.  The  General  Francis  T.  Nich- 
olls  Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy had  a  Washington  tea  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Riecke,  2437  South  Carrollton  Avenue. 
A  colonial  silver  tea  was  held  by  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Napoleon  Avenue  Presbyterian 
church  at  the  church  house. 

Brigadier-General  Manus  McCloskey,  past 
commander  of  Fort  Bragg,  Brigadier-General  Al- 
lison Owen,  Colonel  James  E.  Edmonds,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Henry  B.  Curtis  and  Lieutenant  R.  J. 
McBryde  were  guests  of  honor  at  a  banquet  given 
by  members  of  the  Washington  Artillery  at  the 
Officers'  Club  at  Jackson  barracks  in  honor  of  the 
bicentennial  anniversary  of  George  Washington. 
— New  Orleans  Tribune. 


TAKING  INVENTORY: 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  SELF 

ESTIMATE?  AND  WHY 


If  you  read  this  headline  then  lift  your  eye- 
brows and  shoulders  in  question,  saying  good 
naturedly,  not  very  high,  then  you  are  not  being 
modest,  but  instead  you  are  being  reckless  with 
that  which  nature  gave  to  you.  You  owe  it  to 
Him  who  endowed  you  with  the  faculties  to  serve 
well,  the  decency  of  doing  so.  You  have  the  right 
to  compare  your  efforts  of  this  year  with  those 
of  last,  and  to  feel  a  pride  and  higher  estimate  of 
self,  if  such  is  justifiable.  Ambition  will  not  per- 
mit the  "stumbling  block"  conceit  to  prevent  your 
progress.  Yours  will  be  a  better  self  estimate 
each  year,  and  you  will  know  just  why  the  esti- 
mate. An  interesting  study,  isn't  it?  And  profit- 
able too. — Helen  F.  Larrimore. 
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The  American  Bank  & 
Trust  Co. 

200  CARONDELET  ST.  NEW  ORLEANS 

Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided 

Profits     $1,627,516.63 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System  and 

New  Orleans  Clearing  House  Ass'n 


THE  ORIGINAL 

DAVID    BERNHARDT    PAINT 
COMPANY,    Ltd. 

"Oldest  Reliable  Paint  House  South" 

317-23   Camp   St.  Phone  RAymond  5279 

New   Orleans,    La. 

"We  Have  No  Branches" 


PUMPS  -  MOTORS  -  SCALES 
Home   Light   Plants 
Home  Water  Plants 

FAIRBANKS,    MORSE    &    CO. 


1000  St.  Charles  Ave. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


New  Orleans  Stamp  &  Stencil 
Company,  Inc. 

Rubber  Stamps,  Stencils,  Marking  Devices 
RAymond  2960  330  Camp  St. 


TONY  MONJURE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Established    in    1SS4 

SHIPPERS  AND  PACKERS  OF  THE  BEST 

LOUISIANA  OYSTERS,    FISH    AND  SHRIMP 

Always    Fresh 

1123  S.  Rampart  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

PHONE   RAymond   6832  LONG  DISTANCE 

Write   or  wire   for   prices 


O.  W.  SUHREN 
Battery  and  Electrical  Specialist 

EXIDE  Batteries 

SPARTON  HORNS 

BOSCH   Magnetos 

CHAMPION   Spark   Plugs 
857    Carondelet    St.  Phone    RA.    1035 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Prosper  Here 
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Earn   up  to 

Bank    by    Mail 

CONTINENTAL    BANK     &     TRUST 
COMPANY 

"The  Bank  for  Everybody" 

140   Carondelet  St.  New  Orleans,   La. 


Ramires-Jones  Printing  Co. 


2  32 
Lafayette  St. 


BATON    ROUGE 


Phones 
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LOUISIANA 


Paul  Bougon  Fish  &  Oyster  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Dealers    in    all    kinds    of    Sea    Food 

Cyprian  Bay  Oysters  Our  Specialty 

Phone  MAin   5804-5805 
532  Dumaine  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 


G.    Gooch  Bill    Segura 

Visit  Us  in  Abbeville,  La. 

Vermillion  Parish 

"WILD    LIFE    PARADISE" 

Get  Super  Service  Station 


Wm.  £.  Voelkel  &  Son  Co.,  Inc. 

RAW  FURS                         ! 

CHICAGO 

General   Offices  and 

Warehouses 

1117-1125    West    35th    St. 

NEW   YORK 
129-131-133   West                  f 
29th    St.                               | 

425  Decatur  St. 

New  Orleans,  U.   S.  A.     j 

Powell  Lumber  Company 

Manufacturers 

Calcasieu  Long  Leaf  Yellow  Pine 
Lumber 

LAKE  CHARLES,  La.,  U.  S.  A. 
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LUMBER  INDUSTRY  URGED  TO  CURTAIL 
OUTPUT  FOR  YEAR 


(Continued  From  Page  23) 
stocks  than  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  present 
depressed  demand.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  industry  as  a  whole  has  been  depleted  of  work- 
ing capital  to  an  extent  which  justifies  no  en- 
couragement whatever  to  the  carrying  of  larger 
stocks  than  the  prevailing  average  level  of  de- 
mand reasonably  requires.  It  should  be  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturers  in  each  region  to  govern 
their  production  policies  accordingly. 

The  stocks  in  the  possession  of  small  mills  as 
a  class  are  relatively  low.  During  the  present 
year  the  reduction  in  these  stocks  has  been  ex- 
tensive and  continuous.  As  shown  in  report,  the 
bulk  of  the  lumber  stocks  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  large  mills.  The  ratio  of  stocks  to  cur- 
rent rate  of  annual  production  in  the  large  mills 
is  now  approximately  71  per  cent  as  compared 
with  33  per  cent  at  the  first  of  1929.  There  is 
no  present  reason  to  anticipate  an  early  return  of 
lumber  consumption  to  the  levels  prevailing  in 
1929.  In  any  event  the  immediate  and  clearly 
defined  need  of  the  lumber  industry  is  not  to  an- 
ticipate largely  increased  demand  in  the  indefi- 
nite future,  but  to  adjust  its  production  and  its 
stocks  promptly  and  thoroughly  to  the  present 
demand  and  present  lumber  consumption ;  and  to 
use  every  reasonable  means  available  to  it,  of 
improving  the  manufacture  and  marketing,  and 
increasing  the  use  and  consumption  of  lumber 
and  timber  products. 


UNDERSEA  WORK   IS   PREDICTED   AT 
EXTREME  DEPTHS 


(Continued  From  Page  11) 
"The  tests  conducted  by  the  writers  indicated 
that  through  the  use  of  helium  and  oxygen  mix- 
tures as  a  substitute  for  air  in  diving  work,  the 
time  of  decompression  can  be  materially  reduced. 
In  a  series  of  experiments  on  animals,  after  simi- 
lar exposures,  decompression  could  be  made  from 
the  helium-oxygen  mixtures  in  as  low  as  one- 
sixth  the  time  necessary  for  air  or  nitrogen-ogy- 
gen  mixtures.  In  a  few  preliminary  experiments 
on  men,  decompression  was  made  in  one-fourth  to 
one-eighth  the  time  ordinarily  recommended  for 
air.  These  man  tests  will  not  be  described  in  this 
report  as  they  are  too  few  to  justify  conclusions 
regarding  the  final  factor  of  advantage." 

The  following  information  was  made  avail- 
able March  11,  by  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy : 

Use  in  helium  in  diving  operations,  which  is 


still  in  the  experimental  stage,  although  it  has 
been  under  consideration  for  five  years  or  so,  the- 
oretically makes  it  possible  for  divers  to  go  down 
to  a  greater  depth,  remain  on  the  bottom  longer, 
and  recover  more  rapidly  from  effects  of  working 
in  an  oxygen  atmosphere. 

Practical  uses  for  helium  have  been  found  in 
treating  "caisson  disease"  or  bends.  Experimen- 
tation has  been  interrupted  at  times  because  al- 
though the  project  is  valuable  it  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  work  on  submarine  rescue  appa- 
ratus. 

Being  inert,  helium  can  be  used  for  replacing 
the  more  active  nitrogen  of  the  air.  Helium  is 
harmless  to  breathe,  is  one-half  as  soluble,  and 
twice  as  diffusible ;  meaning  the  blood  and  tissues 
do  not  take  it  up  in  great  proportions,  even  under 
pressure,  and  give  it  off  more  rapidly  when 
divers  are  "being  decompressed"  upon  return  to 
the  surface. 

The  proportions  of  mixtures  in  which  helium 
is  used,  which  may  be  said  generally  to  vary  with 
the  depth  of  diving  operations,  is  the  principal 
matter  of  experimentation  and  research. 


CENTRAL  BUREAU  URGED  IN  MOVE  TO 
SAVE  WILD  FOWLS 


(Continued  From  Page  17) 
ity  on  the  subject,  constitutes  as  great  a  menace 
as  the  drought. 

Let  us  endeavor  in  both  countries  to  form 
local  fish  and  game  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  sportsmen  and  the  governments,  a 
procedure  which  has  met  with  remarkably  suc- 
cessful results  in  our  own  province  of  Alberta. 

Let  us  have  an  interchange  of  information, 
with  a  central  body;  whose  function  it  shall 
be  to  distribute  such  information  for  publication 
throughout  both  countries. 

It  has  been  found  in  Canada  that  the  forming 
of  local  associations,  the  gathering  of  information 
by  these  associations  through  their  individual 
members,  the  collecting  of  this  information  by  the 
provincial  associations,  the  submitting  of  such 
information,  first  to  the  provincial  associations, 
and  then  to  the  provincial  governments,  and 
then  to  the  Dominion  Government,  has  promoted 
understanding  that  can  be  promoted  in  no  other 
way. 

It  may  be  stated  as  axiomatic  that,  if  the 
governments,  and  if  the  sportsmen  and  if  the 
public  understand  the  conditions,  their  coopera- 
tion, their  support  and  their  direct  action  can 
be  secured  and  it  is  only  through  education, 
through  the  gathering  and  disseminating  of  in- 
formation that  this  support  can  be  secured, 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  LOGGERHEAD 
SHRIKE  IN  LOUISIANA 


PROTECTION  OF  WILD  LIFE  IN  ARKANSAS 


(Continued  From  Page  30) 
did  not  disappear  in  the  colder  months.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  enormous  amount  of 
harmful  orthoptera  and  other  insects  destroyed 
in  the  summer  when  food  is  plentiful.  Many 
grasshoppers  are  impaled,  but  never  eaten.  For 
these  the  Shrike  gets  no  credit  when  his  stomach 
is  examined,  but  in  the  winter,  when  forced  to 
catch  a  few  birds,  he  eats  all  that  he  catches  and 
is  charged  with  them  accordingly  when  an  ex- 
amination is  made.  Sometimes  fish  are  eaten  and, 
rarely,  carrion.  The  largest  insects  eaten  are 
large  grasshoppers,  mole  crickets  and  large 
wasps.  Even  if  the  destroying  of  a  few  spar- 
rows by  the  Loggerhead  could  be  considered 
harmful,  it  is  counterbalanced  by  the  destruction 
of  field  mice. 

All  of  the  writer's  results  were  obtained  from 
birds  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge,  Loui- 
siana, so  added  to  these  are  some  observations  of 
members  of  the  Biological  Survey.  These  results 
were  obtained  through  examination  of  eighty- 
eight  stomachs  taken  from  over  the  whole  of  the 
Shrike's  range  and  covering  a  whole  year :  Mam- 
mals (chiefly  mice  and  shrews)  16%,  birds  8%, 
other  vertebrates  4  % ,  grasshoppers  and  crickets 
39%,  spider  4%,  wasps  3%,  caterpillars  and 
moths  4%,  ground  beetles  9%  and  other  beetles 
13%. 

The  Shrike  is  certainly  in  no  sense  a  song 
bird.  The  most  common  sound  made  is  a  harsh 
grating  call,  but  in  the  spring  more  melodious 
notes  are  given.  About  the  middle  of  January 
the  writer  heard  one  singing  very  sweetly.  At 
first  it  was  mistaken  for  a  mocking  bird.  This 
behavior  is  probably  a  forerunner  of  the  breeding 
season  and  these  sounds  possibly  are  produced 
later  farther  north. 

Detailed  observations  were  made  on  the  breed- 
ing and  nesting  habits  and  these  will  be  published 
later. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  article  has  shown  in  some 
small  degree  that  the  Loggerhead  Shrike  deserves 
the  protection  and  not  the  perscution  by  man  and 
that  some  of  the  things  which  are  ordinarily  held 
against  it,  are  in  reality  strong  points  in  its  favor ; 
however,  no  one  can  really  appreciate  the  Shrike 
until  he  has  tramped  around  on  a  dreary,  windy, 
drizzling  winter's  day  wondering  if  anything  is 
left  alive  anywhere  in  the  great  outdoors  and  then 
suddenly  has  seen  a  shrike  sitting  in  the  top  of  a 
dead  tree  facing  the  north  wind  and  seeming  to 
defy  the  elements  arrayed  against  him, 


(Continued  from  page  31) 

The  third  class  of  officers  with  whom  our  men 
come  in  contact  is  a  class  that  is  peculiar  unto  it- 
self .  It  generally  consists  of  officers  who  do  not 
hunt  or  fish,  and  who  are  not  interested  in  per- 
petuating the  State's  wild  life  resources.  These 
officers  are  never  antagonistic,  and  this,  of  course, 
means  that  the  warden  may  use  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  is  upon  his  own  resources  in  running 
down  and  prosecuting  violators.  As  a  general 
rule,  officers  constituting  this  class  are  good  men 
and  good  officers,  but  have  not  caught  the  vision 
of  conservation. 

In  the  fourth  class  we  unfortunately  come  in 
contact  with  some  general  officers  who  are  openly 
antagonistic  to  the  work  of  the  game  warden. 
This  is  most  unfortunate,  because,  as  a  general 
rule,  peace  officers  are  outstanding,  influential 
men  in  their  respective  communities,  and  as  a 
general  consideration  the  sheriff's  office  repre- 
sents the  attitude  of  the  people  of  his  county  to- 
ward law  enforcement.  Consequently,  if  the 
sheriff  and  his  deputies  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  work  of  the  game  wardens,  the  work  amounts 
to  almost  nothing  in  such  a  county.  In  few  in- 
stances has  the  Game  and  Fish  Department  been 
able  to  employ  wardens  who  were  capable  of  over- 
coming opposition  from  the  sheriff  and  other  lo- 
cal officers  in  communities  where  antagonism 
existed. 

Many  are  inclined  to  criticize  the  work  of  our 
wardens  and  to  take  the  position  that  no  progress 
is  being  made.  While  it  is  true  that  game  and 
fish  are  not  increasing  in  many  sections  as  we 
would  like,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  cooperative  efforts  of  peace 
officers  and  game  wardens  many  species  would 
have  disappeared  from  our  State  long  ago. 

The  work  is  unquestionably  of  such  impor- 
tance to  a  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  that  we 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  coordinate  our  ac- 
tivities in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  greatest  pos- 
sible progress. 


GOD'S  HAND 

The   stars  that   silver  twilight's  dusk  He   sets   in   place. 

Then,  with  a  gentle  touch  He  doth  erase 
The  thousand   tints   of  mauve,   and   flame,   and   blue 

Of    sunset   sky.   A    swift    caress,   and    shadow   ripples 
break 
And   shatter  the  still  mirror  of  the  lake. 

The   petals  of  the  crimson  rose  He  doth   unfold. 

His  potent  finger  turns  the  buttercups  to  gold, 
Paints   bronze  and   purple   on   the  pheasant's   throat, 

And  spreads  upon  the  moth's  broad  wing  a  gem 
Like  that  which   decks   an  angel's  diadem. 

— Estelle    Verjie    Cottman. 
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